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A - Z of London’s native ferns 
John Edgington 
(Presented after the AGM at the Natural History Museum, London, 16 April 2016.) 


Compared with many in the Society, my interest in ferns is rather recent. As a physicist I 
worked in laboratories and lecture rooms until, as often happens towards the end of a career, 
I became an administrator. This gave me more time to visit the natural world and in 1996, 
just twenty years ago, I began to notice plants as I cycled to and from Queen Mary College 
in London’s Mile End. My route took me by sections of the City’s Roman wall, where in 
2000 I found wall-rue, hart’s-tongue, black and maidenhair spleenwort, together with rustyback, 
a fern I knew was unusual in London. My home and work being in inner London, I decided 
there and then to seek out, and try to make sense of, native ferns and their distribution 1n an 
urban setting. It has been a vastly enjoyable experience. Here’s an A — Z of what I found. 


Adiantum capillus-veneris, growing under 
disused and dripping-wet railway arches 
on Queen Mary’s campus in 2001, was an 
early find. Now it has gone, the arches 
replaced by plush student accommodation, 
but this maidenhair fern, not to be confused 
with A. raddianum, a much commoner 
escape from cultivation, flourishes in 
Westminster and Chelsea. Front basement 
areas of Victorian terraces, sunless but 
frost-free, are ideal for these tender ferns. 
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Spleenworts are hardier. In 1746 John 
Blackstone recorded Asplenium  ruta- 
muraria on a chest tomb at All Saints 
Church, Fulham. A colony of wall-rue is 
still there, plausibly descended, I like to 
think, from Blackstone’s plant. It is 
common on London walls, usually high 
under the coping, the same _ habitat 
favoured by A. ceterach of which there are > 
only a few records. On a south-facing wall eae. 
in the City of London the rustybacks 7 9 2 ays 
Shrivel and _  aestivate, as in_ their 
Mediterranean heartland, only to revive 
and multiply each winter to give a truly John Edgington 
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impressive display. The commonest wall spleenworts are A. adiantum-nigrum and 
A. trichomanes, growing lower down in rotten lime mortar filling the gaps between glazed 
engineering bricks. I have over 150 records from the inner boroughs of north London; almost 
all the A. trichomanes seem to be subsp. quadrivalens though some as-yet unnamed varieties 
have also turned up. Prior to 1995 there were very few records of these two spleenworts in 
London; curbs on use of high-sulphur fuels, leading to less acid substrates, is a likely cause 
of their rapid colonisation, which I have modelled in statistical terms as an example of long- 
distance spore dispersal (Fern Gazette 18(1): 31-38 (2007)). 


A. scolopendrium is even more widespread; a ten-minute walk anywhere in the inner 
boroughs will surely turn up a few plants. One often finds varieties such as “Crispum’ or 
‘Ramosum’, perhaps of horticultural origin, though formation ab novo is not unlikely. 


Finding the rarities is part of the 
excitement and pleasure. Who would have 
imagined that A. septentrionale would turn 
up on a front doorstep of the Howard de 
Walden estate in Marylebone, where it was 
seen in 2011 by many of our members? Or 
that a small colony of A. obovatum subsp. 
billotii would establish itself near a broken 
drainpipe on a wall by the Regent’s Canal 
in King’s Cross? This was seen by fewer of 
us but its identity is not in doubt. Sadly, 
after travelling possibly hundreds of 


kilometres to reach London, the spores of photo: J.A. Edgington 
unfriendly places possible. A. septentrionale King’s Cross, 2012 


has since been lost during redecoration 

works, and A. obovatum was swept away during the comprehensive development of the 
King’s Cross railway lands that has had such a negative impact on their ruderal and adventive 
flora. It is some compensation to know that a third unlikely Asp/enium is still hanging on; 
Fred Rumsey found a plant of A. marinum under a railway arch in Lambeth, obviously 
enjoying the mineral-laden water seeping through the roof. It is still there, Network Rail having 
neither resources nor incentive to repair their property. 


Of the woodland ferns, Athyrium filix-femina occurs rarely on walls and beneath gratings 
from Westminster to Bermondsey and the East End, with a particularly good colony in a 
Camden churchyard visited by the South-East Regional group in 2004; it is still doing well. 
Although I have never see Blechnum spicant growing on a man-made hard surface, it 
approaches central London quite closely on Hampstead Heath, where the original pond-side 
colony, once supposed lost, has increased greatly, and it now grows beside several of the 
Heath’s small streams. 


By-passing the introduced cyrtomiums, which now outnumber several of our native ferns in 
London streets, I come to Dryopteris. | have few records of the D. affinis group, and most of 
these are from on or near Hampstead Heath; as with Blechnum spicant, the brickwork and 
mortar of London walls may not suit these calcifuge ferns. On the Heath itself, both D. affinis 
and D. borreri grow. The latter was found there at ‘Cane Wood’ (Kenwood) by the 
apothecary Samuel Doody around 1700; well-preserved specimens from Kenwood, looking 
exactly like those in my own collection from the Heath, even down to faint signs of dark 
spots at the pinnae junctions, are in the Sherardian herbarium at Oxford University. 
D. borreri’s hybrid with D. filix-mas, D. x complexa, is also on the Heath, its identity 
suggested by its hybrid vigour and confirmed by its abortive spores. 


D. dilatata does surprisingly well on walls; many plants are small but others have been allowed 
(or tolerated) to grow into massive fertile plants in deep basement areas. Only once, though, 
have I seen a wall fern that I tentatively identified as D. carthusiana; | suspect this finds too 
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little moisture to survive in such a habitat. It does well on Hampstead Heath, notably in an SSSI 
called, for obvious reasons, the Sphagnum Bog. A single plant of their hybrid D. x deweveri, 
determined by Christopher Fraser-Jenkins, grows close to the D. x complexa just mentioned. 


In D. filix-mas we have the undoubted champion wall fern of London, found, often with 
hart’s-tongue, on almost every suitable surface in street after street. It is a plastic species, the 
various morphs so distinctive that I personally believe they merit varietal or at least forma 
status. Sometimes plants of Dryopteris are found that are obviously escaped cultivars: 
examples include D. filix-mas ‘Linearis Polydactyla’ in Maida Vale and D. affinis ‘Cristata’ 
in a basement area across the street from St James’s Palace. 


Equisetum in London grows where it can — E. arvense almost everywhere, including the 
Thames embankment at Tower Bridge, E. fluviatile in ponds and, most distinctively, in the 
Sphagnum Bog, E. te/mateia abundantly at a spring line, also on Hampstead Heath, and 
E. hyemale in ornamental ponds from which I have yet to see it escape. Both E. arvense (as 
‘Corne Horse-taile’) and E. fluviatile (“Naked Horse-taile’) were recorded by Thomas 
Johnson in 1638, ina manuscript list of the plants of Tottenham that I recently published (The 
London naturalist 92: 21-32 (2013)). Sadly, E. sylvaticum is lost from the Heath, and 
E. palustre has not been seen in central London for some years; it is commoner in the suburbs. 


Oreopteris linbosperma and Osmunda regalis are species that are hanging on precariously 
in London. Both can be found in Richmond Park, where only the former is truly native, the 
numerous plants of Osmunda originating from plantings in Isabella Plantation. One plant of 
O. limbosperma was found in Kenwood by Howard Matthews in 2003, growing with 
Blechnum spicant;, when I saw it, it had only sterile fronds and the species has not been seen 
since. Osmunda has been planted both by the Viaduct Pond on Hampstead Heath, where it 
did not appear this year, and by the Leg of Mutton Pond on the Heath Extension where it 
survives. It is a fern that has been grown in Buckingham Palace Gardens for many years, 
evidenced by the massive rhizome crowns. 


Polypodium is a common wall fern in London. Half of my records are identifiable as 
P. interjectum, with the remainder divided roughly equally between P. vulgare and 
Polypodium agg. (being specimens that are immature, out of reach or otherwise impossible 
to determine). Like Dryopteris dilatata, P. interjectum is occasionally found as an epiphyte, 
with some excellent colonies on fallen willows on Hampstead Heath and, surprisingly, on a 
London plane in Fulham. 


Polystichum setiferum has increased dramatically in England (not yet in Scotland) and can 
be found in London both in woodland and on walls, where it must be distinguished carefully 
from alien species such as P. tsus-simense and P. polyblepharum that have colonised walls 
in central London. As with Polypodium, some plants of P. setiferum no doubt originate in 
gardens; unless they are cultivars (‘Divisilobum’ being the commonest) it is not easy 
(impossible?) to separate these from native stock. The only undoubted P. aculeatum I have 
seen in London was growing on a wall close to a potted specimen; a juvenile plant in a less 
Suspicious site was destroyed before it had a chance to reveal its true identity. Given the 
apparent absence of P. aculeatum anywhere nearby, it was a surprise to find the hybrid 
P. x bicknellii, a large plant with totally abortive spores, in a sheltered spot in Kenwood 
where it is still to be seen; I am assured it was not planted. 


Ignoring Pteris (five species seen on walls in London), the final fern in London’s A — Z of 
native ferns is Pteridium aquilinum, common in almost any habitat, natural or man-made, but 
not as abundant on walls as Dryopteris filix-mas. Fertile plants are rare, as bracken spreads 
vegetatively very successfully, so sporelings are infrequent. Looking quite unlike the mature 
plant, these are often misidentified, and I am not ashamed to admit that many years ago I asked 
Alison Paul to identify this mysterious new fern I had found. That was the first of many happy 
interactions with members of the British Pteridological Society, amateur and professional, 
who have helped me in so many ways. I am most grateful, in particular, to my successor Fred 
Rumsey, for his interest in my hobby and his help in identifying the various native and exotic 
ferns I have come across. Thank you all for your support during my time as President. 
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NATIONAL FIELD MEETINGS 


WELLS, SOMERSET - 3-5 June (Leader: Paul Ripley) 


Friday 3rd — Wells Martin Rickard 
Given a leader who does his groundwork very thoroughly in advance, and the presence of the 
local vice-county recorder, Helena Crouch, expectations for this meeting were high. We were 
not disappointed! 


As a preamble, late on the Friday afternoon Paul and I decided to try to find the three new 
exotic Dryopteris species recorded from the area. Helena had given Paul very detailed 
directions and I’m pleased to say that we found Dryopteris cycadina and D. remota near each 
other in overgrown roadside tangles of brambles and nettles. There was only a single good- 
sized plant in each case. The third species, D. erythrosora, eluded us and we later discovered 
from Helena that it had disappeared. The site is not that near to houses or gardens, so just 
how these plants arrived is a mystery. 


After dinner Helena led the assembled group around Wells, showing us Polypodium 
cambricum, and possibly the largest quantity of Adiantum capillus-veneris found anywhere in the 
country. The ancient walls above the moat around the Bishop’s Palace were covered with it! 


Saturday 4th — Priddy Mineries, Burrington Combe, Stockhill woods Martin Rickard 


On the Saturday morning we all 
met just north of Wells at the 
Priddy Mineries (31/548513), a 
former lead-mining area and an 
SSSI. Although on the limestone 
Mendips, the surface geology 
here is mainly acid. Almost 
immediately, just over the road 
west of the car park, Helena 
showed us a wonderful colony 
of Botrychium lunaria in the 
short grass of the spoil mounds. 
They were mainly small plants, 
but perfectly formed. Helena 
then capped this by showing us, ae ies 5 ae 

not far away, a very nice colony Photo: A.M. Paul 
of Ophioglossum  vulgatum. 


Wandering on we saw the usual ; 
common species — Drvopteris Bryan Smith, Bridget Laue, Roger Golding, 


filix-mas and D. dilatata Martin Rickard, Michael Radley, Nick Hards, 
Athyrium _ filix-femina and Paul Ripley, Eleanor Hards, Lindsey Holleworth 


Looking at Botrychium at Priddy Mineries 


Equisetum arvense. In wetter 

areas were Dryopteris carthusiana, Equisetum palustre and E. fluviatile, as well as the hybrids 
E. x rothmaleri (probably) and E.  litorale. However, of most interest to me were Polypodium 
vulgare and P. interjectum, Gymnocarpium robertianum along the side of a long flue, Cystopteris 
fragilis, and anon-mortared rocky bank covered with Asplenium trichomanes. It looked like subsp. 
trichomanes but subsp. guadrivalens is more likely given its geographic position some way from 
other colonies of subsp. trichomanes. Proper scientific investigation would hopefully clarify its status. 


After lunch we explored above the south-west side of Burrington Combe (above 31/477591). 
We eventually found many handsome plants of Polystichum aculeatum, and in steep leached 
sites a few plants of Blechnum spicant and Oreopteris limbosperma. There were many 
common woodland ferns, but Polystichum setiferum was rare. 


The day finished back where we had begun, Priddy Mineries. Here we walked into Stockhill, 
the woodland to the east of the car park. The main attraction was magnificent stands of 
various species in the Dryopteris affinis group, including D. affinis itself, D. borreri, and a 
single multi-crowned clump of D. cambrensis. Roger Golding was happy, and so was Helena! 
More Oreopteris limbosperma was also recorded. 
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In the evening most of us enjoyed a convivial meal in André’s café in Wells, which had 
opened exclusively for us. 


Sunday 5th — Shapwick Heath, Ebbor Gorge & Helena & Jim Crouch’s garden, Paulton 

Bryan Smith 
Using Paul’s excellent written instructions (including maps courtesy of Helena), we all 
gathered at The Wintering Yard (a collection of farm buildings), Shapwick Heath 
(31/420404). This National Nature Reserve in the Somerset Levels proved very reminiscent 
of the marshlands in our home Norfolk Broads. However, the main difference was that it 
included restored Neolithic tracks (boardwalks) dating back to 3800BC but, not 
unexpectedly, no Dryopteris cristata! Entering the reserve, we soon found Pteridium 
aquilinum, Equisetum fluviatile, Dryopteris carthusiana and Athyrium filix-femina (including 
the red-stemmed form). Crossing the edge of a lovely meadow, a few of us carefully explored 
for, and found, a few plants of Ophioglossum vulgatum. Entering the boardwalk, we found 
Dryopteris dilatata, D. affinis, D. borreri, D. x deweveri (strong candidates, one confirmed 
by Fred Rumsey from spores later in the year) and D. filix-mas, but the main treat was plenty 
of Thelypteris palustris and many magnificent plants of Osmunda regalis. Completing the 
circuit back, we added Asplenium scolopendrium to our tally. 


The afternoon was spent exploring Ebbor Gorge (31/520485), a typical north Somerset ferny 
combe, and even before we began our descent we had found A. scolopendrium and 
Polystichum setiferum. Through the woodland we found Asplenium trichomanes subsp. 
quadrivalens, Dryopteris affinis, D. borreri, probable D. x complexa, D. dilatata and 
D. filix-mas. A handsome mystery plant found previously was identified by Roger Golding 
as Dryopteris affinis subsp. paleaceolobata, which was new to Somerset. Heading to the foot 
of the gorge we found plenty of Asplenium scolopendrium, including the crenulate-edged 
form, but our goal was the few plants of Polypodium cambricum, and P. interjectum. 


DIBIG: HJ. Grouch 
With the willow bear at Ebbor Gorge 
Lindsey Holleworth, Paul Sharp, Roger Golding, Bridget Laue, Matt Stribley, 


Gill & Bryan Smith, Michael Radley, Eleanor & Nick Hards, Fred Rumsey, Alison Paul, 
Brian & Sue Dockerill, Roger & Sue Norman, Christine Mullins, Tony Pearsall, Paul Ripley 


However, our day was not over, and we went on to Helena and Jim Crouch’s garden in 
Paulton for cream teas and cakes. Their lovely garden of nearly an acre not only contained 
over 50 ferns but also a wild meadow area containing bee orchids; there were even orchids 
on the lawn! This was a terrific finish to a brilliant weekend. 
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Sizergh, Cumbria during BPS 125th Anniversary meeting in the South Lakes, July 2016 
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(S) Sizergh Staff, (SV) Sizergh Volunteer 


Neil Hampson (sv) 
Tain Jack 


Mike Winterbottom (SV) 


Julian Reed 

Bryan Smith 

Sylvia Wellstead (SV) 
Jools Reddy (Sv) 
Ruth Burrows (Ss) 
Andrew Harrison 
Peter Meegdes 
Yvonne Golding 
Malcolm Smith (Sv) 
Alison Evans 

Susan Rowley (Ss) 
Tim Pyner 


Andrew Hockenhull (s) 


Kylie Stocks 

Judith Jones 

Denise Robinson (SV) 

Remko Beuving 

Heather Birkett (S) 

Georgie Lofthouse (s) 

Lindsey Holleworth 

Matt Busby 

Martin Rickard 

Susan Condor (SV) 

Henry Hornyold- 
Strickland (Ss) 

Chris Kilborn 

Alison Paul 

Loyd Jacobs 

Gaston Adamek 


Barrie Stevenson 
Bruce Brown 
Sue Olsen 

Pat Acock 

Sue Dockerill 
Richie Steffen 
Fred Rumsey 
Chris Band 

Alec Greening 
Shirley Band 
Michael Hayward 
Gill Smith 
Roland Ennos 
Sue Rumsey 
Ann Haskins 
Steve Coleman 


48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
33 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 


» EAI 


Paul Evans 
Linda Greening 
Paul Ripley 
Anne Macindoe 
Klaus Mehltreter 
Peter Campion 
Ashley Basil 
Trevor Piearce 
Jane Whiteley 
Karen Crawford 
Charles Thompson 
Ruth Piearce 
Robert Crawford 
Robert Sykes 
Cathy Thompson 
Nick Lodge 


64 Liz Parsons 

65 Chris Benson 
66 Bridget Laue 
67 Paul Sharp 

68 Mary Gibby 
69 Martin Hurley (Sv) 
70 Margaret Reed 
71 Pat Riehl 

72 Grace Acock 
73 Jennifer Ide 

74 Peter Blake 

75 Brian Dockerill 
76 David Hill 

77 Roger Golding 
D1 Noodles 


Meeting participants not in photograph: Janis Antonovics, Jo Basil, Wendy Born, Martin Godfrey, Vanessa Griffiths, Vanca Lumsden, Erica Thomson. 


SOUTH LAKES, CUMBRIA (Leader: Alec Greening) — 2-9 July 


Introduction Alec Greening 


Eighteen months of planning and preparation finally came to a head when members arrived 
at the Crooklands Hotel, south of Kendal, Cumbria, to help celebrate the 125th anniversary 
of the BPS in the area where it first started. It was a truly international affair, with overseas 
members from Europe, Mexico, Australia, Canada and the USA making up the group. 
Seventy members and friends attended all or part of this meeting and most of the days 
involved splitting into Groups A and B and visiting sites in a different order. Welcome packs 
containing detailed directions for each day were much appreciated. Evening talks were made 
available and the first evening meal was a noisy, friendly affair. 


Saturday 2nd Pat Acock 
Following dinner, Richie Steffen, President of the Hardy Fern Foundation, spoke with great 
enthusiasm on the BPS’s relationship with the HFF. He celebrated with slides how our 
connections had grown slowly at first with occasional visits by individuals and then after 
2003 by regular trips together to each other’s countries as well as joint ventures around the 
world. He spoke of the 125-year history of the BPS and our joint sharing of time together 
with genuine affection, mentioning all that we had achieved together in the last 15 years. 


Sunday 3rd — Arnside & Grubbins Wood, Bolton Collection & Hutton Roof 

(Leaders: Arnside & Grubbins Wood — Alison Evans; Bolton Collection — Julian Reed; Hutton Roof 
— Bryan Yorke) Roger Golding 
Our group convened at the western end of the promenade in Arnside (34/453786), where just 
above the shoreline Adiantum capillus-veneris grows in damp cracks in the limestone bank, 
one of very few sites this far north. Having admired it, we saw several other ferns growing in 
the walls nearby including some very good-looking Asplenium ceterach. 


Arnside, Cumbria 


Roger Golding, Peter Blake, Paul Sharp, David Hill, Richie Steffen, Martin Godfrey, Bridget 
Laue, Ann Haskins, Roland Ennos, Yvonne Golding, Brian & Sue Dockerill, Alison Paul, 
Alison Evans, Bruce Brown, Kylie Stocks, Nick Lodge, Gill & Bryan Smith 


We moved on to nearby Grubbins Wood (34/443777), a reserve managed by Cumbria 
Wildlife Trust. This is mixed woodland but with a high percentage of yews, and is one of 
very few sites for the rare endemic Lancastrian whitebeam, Sorbus lancastriensis. Many 
typical woodland ferns were present, but where the underlying limestone rocks were exposed 
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we encountered other species such as Asplenium adiantum-nigrum and A. trichomanes subsp. 
quadrivalens. Lower down on the north-west side Dryopteris submontana was growing, at 
unusually low altitude and also looking different to how it normally appears growing upright 
in exposed limestone grykes; here it grows almost horizontally out of a low limestone bank 
shaded by trees. Following the path around in a loop we encountered various members of the 
Dryopteris affinis group, some hard to identify but probably including all three species as 
well as possible hybrids, although it was too early in the year to confirm the latter from 
looking at the spores. Impressive displays of Asplenium scolopendrium cloaked banks in the 
south-eastern parts of the wood, and despite the underlying limestone Blechnum spicant was 
also present in areas of deep humus. 


The next stop was in the village of Warton, 
where we gathered outside the small 
garden of a cottage belonging to Colin and 
Sheila Bolton. Colin is a descendent of 
Thomas Bolton, and inherited much of his 
fern collection, which was originally in the 
garden of the house next door. When that 
was sold they moved the ferns to a 
specially constructed new garden in the 
neighbouring cottage. This is a jewel, with 
sO many mouth-watering ferns in a small 
space that it is hard to describe. We looked 
over the walls while Julian Reed stood in 
the garden and guided us through the 
highlights, and packed into the relatively 
small space among limestone rocks there 
were many of them, for example Athyrium 
filix-femina ‘Gemmatum Barnes’, 4. Ff Julian Reed pointing out the highlights at 
‘Corymbiferum’, a Cruciatum Group close Colin & Sheila Bolton’s garden, Warton 

to ‘Pritchardii’, several very interesting 

Polystichum cultivars and a crested Asplenium scolopendrium ‘Crispum’. My favourite was an 
unnamed red-stemmed Athyrium filix-femina cultivar, a lovely upright plumose form. 


At the end of the village 
is another house with 
interesting ferns, which 
also. probably came 
originally from the 
Bolton collection. Alec 
Greening, Julian Reed 
and Steve Coleman had 
noticed these, and, after 
speaking to the owners, 
Alec and Steve were 
able to split, divide 
and replant large old 
clumps of P. setiferum 
‘Multilobum’ to 
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== ~~ srevitalise the fern garden 


Photo: A.M. Paul here. Again, many 


Colin & Sheila Bolton’s garden, Warton interesting varieties 
Outside the garden: Brian Dockerill, David Hill, Roland Ennos, | Were thriving including 
Bryan Smith, Nick Lodge, Sue Olsen, Kylie Stocks, an unusual ramose 


Roger Golding, Sue Dockerill, Yvonne Golding, Bridget Laue Polystichum setiferum. 
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We then moved on to Hutton Roof, a National 
Nature Reserve with extensive areas of limestone 
pavement. We parked at Plain Quarry (34/552761) 
and after a break for lunch we were guided up the trail 
by Bryan Yorke, the naturalist who had rediscovered 
Polystichum lonchitis at this site after it had not been 
seen for over 55 years. He described how he had 
painstakingly searched the area in ever-widening 
circles until he eventually found the first plant. 


We immediately saw Asplenium scolopendrium, 
Athyrium filix-femina, Blechnum spicant, Dryopteris 
borreri, D.dilatata, D. filix-mas,  Polystichum 
aculeatum and Pteridium aquilinum. On a nearby 
rock-face we saw Asplenium trichomanes subsp. 
quadrivalens, Cystopteris fragilis and Polypodium 
vulgare. Moving further on the area was full of other 
limestone ferns looking really good at this time 
of year. Dryopteris submontana is always good to ™ 
see but it was especially lush, and Gymnocarpium ~ photo: A.M. Paul 
robertianum was at its best. Bryan also showed us 
other rare limestone specialists including angular 
Solomon’s seal (Polygonatum odoratum) and dark 
red helleborine (Epipactis atrorubens). Beyond the summit of Hutton Roof, Bryan showed 
us Asplenium viride and finally two specimens of Polystichum lonchitis. 


Peter Blake with Bryan Yorke 
on Hutton Roof 


In the evening, Martin Rickard treated us to a talk on Polypodium cambricum varieties that he 
had found in Ireland with Jim Dennison, as well as some of Ireland’s rarer ferns. (Martin insists 
on calling this fern P. australe, with, in my opinion some justification.) He showed us pictures 
of plants and their habitats — Trichomanes speciosum, Asplenium onopteris, A. septentrionale 
(surprisingly rare, with only one site in Ireland) and A. /anceolatum subsp. billotii. 


Monday 4th — Whitbarrow (Leader: Robert Sykes) Paul Ripley 
The entire group, aided by judicious car-sharing and guided by Alec Greening’s fantastic 
maps and directions, met at the car park for Whitbarrow (34/453883) above the small hamlet 
of The Howe (where Polypodium cambricum grows on walls). 


Whitbarrow is a limestone plateau comprising woodland that is communally owned and 
managed, and more open grassland that is sensitively grazed by cattle (at least their 
management is sensitive! ). The site has been known to the Society since its inception — and 
no doubt before then. We were fortunate to be joined by Tony and Heather Marshall who act 
as wardens for at least part of the area and know it extremely well. The communal 
management (members of the community have rights to gather wood for instance) of the 
lower wooded part of the site ensures a sense of community and local responsibility. 


Pteridium aquilinum was of course abundant, but we soon saw Asplenium ceterach, 
A. trichomanes subsp. quadrivalens, A. ruta-muraria, Dryopteris submontana and 
Gymnocarpium robertianum growing in shaded limestone scree. It is always a delight to see 
these aspleniums growing in a natural rather than man-made habitat. In the wood, Athyrium 
filix-femina, Dryopteris filix-mas, D. affinis, D. borreri, D. dilatata, Polystichum aculeatum, 
Polypodium vulgare and Asplenium scolopendrium were common. Polypodium interjectum, 
Blechnum spicant, Phegopteris connectilis and Oreopteris limbosperma attested to the 
presence of acid pockets overlying the limestone. 


We lunched by the triangulation point at the summit of the plateau. A superb 360 degree 
viewpoint was enjoyed by us all, which is more than can be said of the amiable beef 
shorthorns, which tastelessly preferred to go after our sandwiches. In this area all the 
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previously noted ferns were seen, but also, in scree, a single plant of Asplenium adiantum- 
nigrum, not common in this area. By a small tarn (34/444870), where a solar panel provides 
power for a pump to provide water for a cattle trough (avoiding poaching of the tarn side), 
Equisetum fluviatile and E. arvense were noted, and nearby, Ophioglossum vulgatum. We 
were also able to record, and inevitably pontificate on, Dryvopteris cambrensis, and add 
Asplenium viride and Cystopteris fragilis to our tally. 


Returning through to the car park, a herd of Luing cattle were preferring grass to sandwiches 
and, mercifully, pteridologists. A classic day at a classic site. Thank you yet again, Robert 
and Alec. 


Evening Pat Acock 


In the evening Klaus Mehltreter from Xalapa, Mexico gave a very well received presentation 
on how ferns respond to the many-facetted edaphic conditions. Unfortunately this has been 
little-studied over the years compared with other aspects of ferns. He emphasised how much 
needs to be done before we really start to understand how ferns evolve and compete with 
other species. 


Tuesday 5th - Humphrey Head & Roudsea Woods Bryan Smith 
(Leaders: Humphrey Head — Wendy Nelson & Alec Greening; Roudsea Woods — Bruce Brown) 


As members of Group B, we began our day at Humphrey Head (34/390739), a limestone 
headland overlooking Morecambe Bay, having passed on the approach road some magnificent 
Equisetum telmateia. We split into two groups, with the more energetic being led back up the 
lane by Alec to scramble into the woods to see a semilacerum form of Polypodium cambricum 
(named ‘Semilacerum Kaye’ in the current Pteridologist). The wood also contained both 
bifurcated and ramose forms of Asplenium scolopendrium, some Dryopteris borreri, 
D. dilatata and Polystichum setiferum. We hunted for P. x bicknellii, and found one plant we 
thought was a good candidate, though it was not as vigorous as might have been expected. 


Coming out of the woods, we travelled back along the beach at the foot of the headland, and 
encountered Asplenium adiantum-nigrum, A. ruta-muraria, more A. scolopendrium, 
A. trichomanes subsp. quadrivalens, Polypodium cambricum and P. interjectum. Wendy 
Nelson then took us back up the approach road to see Eqguisetum arvense and E. palustre and, 
along a track, some Oreopteris limbosperma and further plants of A. adiantum-nigrum on a 
rock-face. We sat on a hillock for lunch with lovely views overlooking the bay. On returning 
to our cars, a local ornithologist with a spotter scope treated us to close-up views of a family 
of Peregrine falcons that had been noisily teaching their offspring to fly above us for most of 
the morning. 


On the way to our next site some of us stopped briefly to see a colony of Matteuccia 
struthiopteris that Roger Golding had previously spotted in a roadside wood. 


Our second location for the day was Roudsea Woods and Mosses (34/329826), where Bruce 
Brown was waiting (with permits) to lead us on an exploration of this National Nature Reserve 
— woodland growing on slate and limestone with a plethora of interesting flora and fauna. 
Along the track we encountered Athyrium filix-femina, Blechnum spicant, Dryopteris affinis 
subsp. affinis, D. affinis subsp. paleaceolobata, D. borreri, D. carthusiana, D. x deweveri, 
D. dilatata, Oreopteris limbosperma and Pteridium aquilinum. On reaching a boardwalk over 
a reed-filled tarn, we additionally found Thelypteris palustris (a Lakeland rarity), magnificent 
plants of Osmunda regalis and some Equisetum arvense. Continuing after the boardwalk, 
a limestone outcrop contained Asplenium ruta-muraria and_ A. trichomanes subsp. 
quadrivalens, and at the side of the track we found Phegopteris connectilis and four plants of 
(probably) D. x complexa. Passing the Reserve’s hut, we came to another limestone outcrop, 
which had around it Polypodium interjectum, P. vulgare and Cystopteris fragilis, and finally, 
at the mouth of a cave, large plants of Polystichum aculeatum and Asplenium scolopendrium. 


We completed our day by heading along the boardwalk to the Mosses where Chris Evans, 
complete with spotter scope, treated us to close-up views of nesting ospreys. We returned past 
red-stemmed A. filix-femina, with a total fern count of about 30 for another brilliant day. 
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Evening Pat Acock 


This evening’s talk was given by Kylie Stocks from Australia. Kylie and her husband 
Dwayne run a fern nursery in New South Wales. Dwayne has set up a website called About 
ferns, as Kylie realised a long time ago how much knowledge there was around the world on 
all aspects of ferns, and she had the vision of bringing it all together. Although the site has a 
considerable amount of data, she knows that she needs the enthusiasm and support of the 
pteridological community, so she implored members to advertise it, and to add their 
knowledge and experiences to the site. 


Wednesday 6th — St Bees & Eskdale (Leaders: St Bees— Mike Porter; Flass Tarn— Alec Greening; 
Milkingstead Wood — Peter Campion/Alison Evans) Richie Steffen 


It was a long drive to St Bees Head near Whitehaven. This sandstone headland with trails 
above the Irish Sea was as much about the birds as it was about ferns. The largest seabird 
colony in the north-west of England rests on the cliff sides where we saw guillemots and 
razorbills by the hundreds; a lucky few even saw a puffin or two. We parked at a local farm 
where we were soon ushered out of the parking lot so a very agitated and large bull could 
make its way to a new stall. We started down a country lane between fields and were soon 
met by familiar ferns. Equisetum arvense was woven through the wild flowers and weeds 
with robust clumps of Dryopteris filix-mas. There were a group of ferns hesitantly identified 
as Dryopteris cambrensis. As we rounded a turn what was likely to be Polypodium vulgare 
(difficult to separate from P. interjectum at this time of the year) clung to rock and soil 
mounded roadside edges. These traditional banks also serve as habitat for a large number of 
wildflowers, as well as a safe haven for songbirds. Near a patch of Blechnum spicant a 
yellowhammer flew from shrub to shrub as a skylark floated above our heads. 


Crossing the edge of the field we reached the bluff trail that ran along the cliff, high above 
the surf. The green buffer between farm fields and ocean bluffs was filled with drifts of 
Pteridium. Along the trail Asplenium scolopendrium grew in pockets with A. ruta-muraria 
wedged into stone crevices. The steep hills and cliffs below were great fern habitats, with 
tufts of A. marinum 
growing in cracks and 
under overhangs. We 
had our first sighting 
of Dryopteris aemula, 
an uncommon bright 
green fern that could 
easily be mistaken 
for the common 
D.dilatata from a 
distance, if not for the 
colour and_ slightly 
more ruffled fronds. A 
few folk scaled down 
the steep hillside to 
take a closer look; I 
could see it fine from 
the trail. A few keen 
Ya eyes spotted more 
photo: B.D.Smith Asplenium  marinum 
growing in cracks 
along a cliff-face. 
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Dryopteris aemula site at St Bees 
David Hill, Roger Golding, Mike Porter, Bruce Brown, 
Brian & Sue Dockerill We made it to the two 
RSPB bird viewing 
platforms to see the breeding colonies. It is amazing that so many birds can fit on such narrow 
perches. We soon ran short on time and made our way back to the farm where we were briefly 
stopped to allow another bull and a herd of cows to pass. Back to the car and off to Eskdale. 
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Flass Tarn (35/129034) was a brief stop to see a rare water fern, Pilularia globulifera, or 
pillwort. These odd ferns are easily overlooked because their thin wispy fronds look like grass 
blades and they are only a few inches tall. I can assure you it will not replace autumn fern as 
the most popular garden fern, but it was still extremely interesting to see it! 


Nearby was the wonderful Milkingstead Wood (34/149995). A short walk along a gravel road 
and hayfield brought us to the bottom of a hill. As soon as we neared the hillside I could see 
beautiful yellowy green mounds of ferny foliage belonging to Oreopteris limbosperma, 
lemon-scented fern. The clump reached a little over three feet tall and wide, with a bright 
colour and clean and tidy appearance. The woodland was bright green from all of the recent 
rain and had beautiful swathes of moss covering the ground, a perfect location for large 
healthy plants of Blechnum spicant. A little further up we found the two filmy ferns 
Hymenophyllum tunbrigense and H. wilsonii. 


‘3 


PETE ‘AM. Paul 
Discussing Dryopteris in Milkingstead Wood, Eskdale 


David Hill, Peter Blake, Bryan Smith, Bruce Brown, Peter Campion, 
Roger Golding, Richie Steffen 


Continuing our climb, we reached another lovely colony of lemon-scented fern along with a 
selection of Dryopteris affinis aggregate. Three large plants were growing near each other and 
each one was deemed to be different — D. affinis subsp. affinis, D. affinis subsp. paleaceolobata 
and D. borreri morphotype robusta. This is a frustrating group to ID! I was grateful to be 
travelling with people who could help decipher these similar ferns. These were all growing at 
the base of a steep rock outcrop surrounded by hundreds of D. dilatata with a handful of 
D. carthusiana and D. aemula. There was also a surprising sighting of Dryopteris expansa, and 
a plant suspected by the other group to be D. x ambroseae was later confirmed by Mary Gibby! 


A few members stopped north of Silecroft to see a good colony of Asplenium obovatum 
subsp. billotii on banks up the lane from Whitbeck church. 


Back to the hotel for dinner. No lecture tonight as Wales were playing France in the Euro 
Cup semi-finals! 
Thursday 7th — Tilberthwaite Ghyll & Brantwood Garden Sue Dockerill 


(Leaders: Tilberthwaite — Bruce Brown; Brantwood — Sally Beamish (Estate Manager), Ruth & 
David Charles (Head Gardeners), Peter Campion) 


We met south-west of Ambleside, at the car park at the base of Tilberthwaite Ghyll 
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(35/305010). Bruce (our leader for the morning) told us that the site was first visited by the 
BPS in 1959, when 16 taxa were found, and this encouraged the North-West Group to revisit 
in 2012, when 19 were identified. Could we see as many? 


We soon found Cystopteris fragilis, Asplenium 
trichomanes subsp. quadrivalens and A. viride 
growing on the stony bank of the ghyll. Around 
the area a single Dryopteris dilatata (the 
only one we were to see) plus Oreopteris 
limbosperma and Athyrium filix-femina were 
spotted. Making our way up the bank of the 
ghyll we saw a polypody growing on a fallen 
tree. Bruce’s records showed this to be 
P. vulgare, although it was too early for us to 
tell. Just beyond this we saw our first Dryopteris 
affinis subsp. paleaceolobata, the commonest 
member of the D. affinis complex in this area, 
and also the first Cryptogramma crispa of the 
week. A few steps further on and a small 
Asplenium adiantum-nigrum was pointed out, 
SO we were already over half way to our total. 


Crossing the river (a feat we were to 
accomplish several times) to the spoil heaps for aie 
the old quarries, we saw a small Blechnum ™ = aT Rai UA 
spicant, and Phegopteris connectilis, along 
with plentiful repeat sightings. In this area we 
also saw Dryopteris filix-mas, D. affinis subsp. 
affinis and Polystichum aculeatum. | wondered aloud whether anyone had seen bracken, only 
to be shown that the higher slopes were covered with it. Crossing again to a rock-face dripping 
with water there were more of the lime-loving species, plus great swags of Phegopteris 
connectilis looking very fresh and green. 


Paul 
Dryopteris affinis subsp. paleaceolobata 
at Tilberthwaite Ghyll 


eo j ade _ = 
photo: Y.C. Golding 


On the bridge over Tilberthwaite Ghyll 


Yvonne Golding, Roger Golding, Sue Dockerill, Alison Paul, Bruce Brown, Paul Sharp, 
Alison Evans, Jennifer Ide, Roland Ennos, Mary Gibby, Bridget Laue, Brian Dockerill 
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After several further river crossings we found our first confirmed Dryopteris borreri, and the 
other side of the river had a large stand of D. cambrensis growing alongside D. affinis subsp. 
paleaceolobata, which allowed Roger Golding to show us the differences between these two 
male ferns. 


Following a much easier route down to the cars, passing several large disused quarries, we saw 
our last fern for the morning — Asplenium ruta-muraria, bringing our total to a satisfying 19. 


After lunch beside Coniston Water we visited the garden at Brantwood House, the former home 
of fern enthusiast W.J. Linton and prominent Victorian art critic, social thinker and all round 
polymath, John Ruskin. Much of the garden dated originally from his time, but restoration of 
the fern garden began in 1991, under the guidance of the then head gardener Sally Beamish, a 
process being continued by the current gardeners Ruth and David Charles. We were very 
fortunate that all three were on hand to show us around and answer any questions. 


The conditions here were obviously very good for ferns and we were to see examples of large 
plants of our commoner native ferns throughout the garden, showing what they can do 
when well suited. But we started with something at the other end of the scale — three well 
grown plants of Woodsia ilvensis in the mountain garden. Working our way up to the fern 
garden proper, we passed Dryopteris tokyoensis, Blechnum penna-marina, Polystichum 
polyblepharum and Adiantum venustum. At the entrance to the fern garden there was a lovely 
plant of Dryopteris aemula and from here the beds were arranged by fern species, with 
cultivars of each being shown together allowing us to compare cultivars of native Dryopteris, 
Polystichum and Polypodium. 


Working our way around this fascinating woodland garden we were to see many more ferns 
than I can reasonably list, but I particularly liked some huge Osmunda regalis and more exotic 
ferns growing underneath a high canopy of oak. Our final stop was on the way to the café 
where there was a collection of Asplenium scolopendrium cultivars and more Woodsia 
ilvensis — and then it was time for tea! 


Evening Pat Acock 


After dinner, Pat Riehl from Vashon Island, Washington State described how she first had 
the idea to build a stumpery, having been inspired by articles in the fern literature, especially 
those by Martin Rickard. Taking advice, she obtained the stumps required and invited Martin 
to help with their assembly. Seeing pictures of it in various journals in no way prepares you 
for the splendour of Pat’s stumpery. She got her husband Walt to design a glorious entrance 
in stumps. Over the years the ferns have developed and the stumps matured to produce a 
resplendent feature, and the garden has featured in many leading American garden 
magazines. The only trouble is that some of the stumps have decayed too quickly and have 
had to be replaced — but think of the quality of that compost! 


Friday 8th — Sizergh & Holehird Julian Reed 
Sizergh (Leaders: Susan Rowley (Head Gardener), Andrew Harrison (Assistant Head Gardener), 
Julian Reed) 


We all met at Sizergh (34/498878) for 9 a.m., an hour before their normal opening time. It 
would be impossible to list all the varieties of ferns, they have so many. They have four 
National Collections of ferns: Asplenium scolopendrium, Cystopteris, Dryopteris and 
Osmunda. They also have a wide range of Athyrium cultivars, some of the highlights being 
A. filix-femina ‘Gemmatum Bolton’, “Gemmatum Barnes’ and a ‘*Victoriae’ that appeared to 
be the original clone. In the Osmunda collection there were stunning examples of ‘Cristata’ 
and ‘Crispifolia’ (‘Undulata’), some well over 1.8 metres (six feet) tall, as well as some of 
the original diploid and triploid clones that Dr Irene Manton used in her pivotal work 
Problems of cytology and evolution in the pteridophyta. These Manton plants had been 
looked after for decades by Matt Busby. 


Most of the Osmunda collection is in the rockery with a lot of Athyrium, Dryopteris 
Polystichum, Adiantum and Asplenium. Over Christmas Day and Boxing Day they were all 
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submerged for over 24 hours after five inches of rain fell in two days, running off the new 
stumpery and surrounding areas and leaving only the tops of the massive Japanese maple 
visible. In this area is a good selection of Polystichum but the one that took my gaze other 
than the very good ‘Bevis’ was, on morphology, a crested Polystichum x bicknellii. Up on 
the top of the rockery was another possible P. x bicknellii (uncrested) and a Pteridium 
aquilinum ‘Cristata’, in other words a crested bracken, which was spreading well. 


Behind the rockery are the Orchard fern borders, with collections of Dryopteris and 
Asplenium scolopendrium, a brilliant resource for comparison. There are some very choice 
A. scolopendrium varieties, some unique to Sizergh, such as 4.s. “Digitatum Sizergh’, which 
is many fingered, a wide range of gorgeous ‘Crispum’ and a plant of ‘Marginatum 
Undulatum’ with its down-curved sides and arching habit. A fertile dwarf ramose Dryopteris 
that last year I thought was D. affinis “Ramosissima Wright’ I now think is a ‘Ramosissima’ 
but not ‘Wright’ as that is sterile. It is the best form I have seen. I looked in Wisley herbarium 
after the visit and ‘Wright’ is definitely different to the plant at Sizergh, which I suspect 
would make it “Ramulosissima’. Another notable plant was D. filix-mas ‘Aisgill’, a well- 
crested form. 


In the cold-frame yard was a lovely selection of Athyrium /filix-femina, including a narrow 
form of Percristatum Group and a good ‘Howardii’ type, Thelypteris palustris and some more 
varieties of Osmunda. 


At 11 o’clock we all assembled for the grand opening of the Stumpery. Sir Henry Strickland 
welcomed the BPS for their 125th anniversary. Sue Olsen and Richie Steffen, the Founder 
and President respectively of the Hardy Fern Foundation, gave brief speeches before Sir 
Henry and Sue cut the two ribbons and let in the hordes. The Stumpery is very well positioned 
and has an amazing selection of ferns, from Asplenium to Woodwardia and tree ferns, all very 
well grouped round the recycled tree stumps. These came from land cleared for the new 
Heysham to M6 link road and were donated by lead contractor, Costain. It is a superb addition 
to the gardens and should just get better and better. The work put in is immense when you 
consider that it was overgrown with brambles only a few years ago. Most of the hard work 
was done in the latter part of 2015 by volunteers working with Andrew Harrison, Susan 
Rowley, Andrew Hockenhull and Heather Birkett. Congratulations Sizergh! I will regularly 
visit to see how it comes on and I would recommend it to everyone (see also Andrew 
Harrison’s article in the 2016 Preridologist). 


Richie Steffen applauds as Sue Olsen cuts one of the ribbons 
to open the new Sizergh stumpery 
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After a group photograph we had a really superb lunch, provided by Sizergh in the castle’s 
Elizabethan kitchen. The catering staff deserve special thanks for their amazing job putting 
on such a terrific spread for over 60 of us in two shifts. 


I would like to thank all the National Trust staff and volunteers at Sizergh for their kindness, 
hard work and for often going out of their way to help. 


Holehird, Windermere (Leader: Steve Mees) 


We went on to Holehird, home to the Lakeland Horticultural Society, which also hosts the 
AGM of the BPS North-West Group. This beautiful garden in a lovely setting has the 
National Collection of Polystichum and also of Meconopsis, Astilbe and Daboecia, as well 
as a large collection of Hydrangea. 


We were welcomed by Steve Mees, a BPS member who is responsible for the Polystichum 
collection of 60 cultivars and nine species in the Upper Garden. We were shown fascinating 
Polystichum proliferum varieties and good forms of P. setiferum ‘Grandiceps’, ‘Divisilobum’ 
and some stunning ‘Rotundatum’ forms. The collection is getting better with all Steve’s hard 
work and the use of limestone dust to compensate for the generally acid soil. The garden also 
had a lot of lady ferns and some great Asplenium scolopendrium. 


Many thanks to the Holehird volunteers who provided tea, biscuits and cake — just what the 
doctor ordered at the end of an exciting ferny day. 


Evening Pat Acock 


Before dinner there was the usual array of merchandise, fern books and back numbers of our 
journals for sale. Trevor and Ruth Piearce had laid on a delectable display of their fern objets 
d’art. This wonderful collection of artefacts clearly caused a tremendous amount of interest 
— and some worry that the throng might damage something very valuable. 


The celebratory evening meal was attended by almost all the participants as well as several 
members of the North-West Group. Our guests of honour were Colin and Sheila Bolton, the 
oldest descendants of Mr Thomas Bolton, one of our founding members. 


Immediately following dinner there were speeches and presentations to thank Alec and Linda 
Greening for their sterling work in the preparation and execution of this wonderfully 
memorable week. The amount of work involved in organising an event of such magnitude is 
difficult to imagine unless you have done it. Despite needing to edit the Pteridologist during 
the months leading up to the meeting, Alec had taken it on and had gathered a huge team 
around him. Members came from all over the world and were organised into two groups. The 
logistics of moving people around the narrow lanes of the Lake District and ensuring they 
arrived and were greeted and then escorted across rough terrain had to be calculated. 
Presentation packs and maps had to be compiled and the hotel secured and constantly 
informed of people’s needs. And during the week Alec was up early each morning to put up 
Signposts in strategic positions, collecting them up again later in the day. Through all this 
work Alec kept calm and the seamless running showed the meticulous planning that he had 
achieved over the preceding 18 months. Another huge thank you from all the participants, 
Alec. You did us proud. 


Sue Olsen, Judith Jones and Richie Steffen then gave thanks on behalf of our American 
friends, and on behalf of the HFF Richie presented each of the BPS officers and extended 
committee with a colour plate “of a woodland fern companion” from North American wild 
flowers by Mary Vaux Walcott. “These plates are a gift to represent the unity and passion 
these two organizations share for ferns and the continued friendship of both organizations.” 


Saturday 9th — Members’ gardens Kylie Stocks 


Orchard Cottage, Levens — garden of Shirley & Chris Band 


Orchard Cottage’s garden has been established for about 20 years, occupying three quarters 
of an acre of sloping ground in an old orchard. It is a delightful ‘secret garden’, where it is 
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impossible to see the full garden vista from any one place. The garden occupies the rear of 
two properties — the second cottage is let as a holiday flat, and visitors have full access to the 
garden (www.sykescottages.co.uk — ‘The Orchard’). 


The Bands have been members of the BPS for five years, and have incorporated many ferns 
into their garden. I identified a couple of Polystichum lonchitis, Adiantum venustum, 
Asplenium scolopendrium and some lovely Polystichum and Asplenium cultivars amongst the 
plantings. According to our notes there are more than 100 ferns in the garden, including the 
rare Athyrium filix-femina ‘Plumosum Divaricatum’. The fern foliage adds beautiful texture 
to the garden, as well as variations in green colour. The ferns have begun self-sporing, so 
there are plenty of new sporelings popping up around the place. 


The feel of the garden is restful and peaceful. Foliage colour and height variation has been 
achieved by using smoke bush (Cotinus), maple, weeping copper beech and conifers as 
feature plants. Clever use of Clematis, climbing roses, hostas and honeysuckle help raise the 
eye to see this variation. Archways incorporating trailing roses are held upright by large 
ropes, which themselves offer habitat for climbers and trailers. 


The garden elevation is approximately sea level, but this does not prevent some severe 
temperature lows, with the coldest winter experienced so far dropping to -15°C in 2010. 
However, the protection offered by the overhead canopy, and the rock and water features help 
prevent any damage. 


Lovely garden furniture includes a Fern Seat moulded from an original Abraham Darby 
creation. The garden also features some native meadow and a pond. 


Pear Tree Cottage, Dalton, Burton-in-Kendal — garden of Linda & Alec Greening 


Pear Tree Cottage 1s in a rural setting and has a cottage garden incorporating rare and unusual 
plants of many species. However, we were not prepared for the sheer beauty and 
‘togetherness’ of this garden. When Linda and Alec purchased the property some 19 years 
ago, they were keen for the garden to blend into the woodland behind it, as well as contain 
plants that would hold interest all year round and be friendly to wildlife. 


The ferns were mainly located in the 
shadier part of the garden, some in an 
area Alec affectionately calls ‘fern 
alley’. The ferns have expanded over 
time to include several Asplenium 
scolopendrium cultivars such as 
‘Crispum Greening’ and ‘Crispum 
Bolton’s Nobile’. The delicate 
Athyrium _ filix-femina  ‘Clarissima 
Jones’ and A. f-f ‘Plumosum 
Drueryi’ from Jim Lord’s (a famous 
Yorkshire fern grower) collection, 
and an original clone of 4. f-f 
‘Victoriae’ add gorgeous lacy texture 
to the collection. Many Polystichum 
setiferum cultivars can also. be Alec & Linda Greening’s garden 

found, including ‘Bevis’, “Plumosum __ Richie Steffen, Loyd Jacobs, Linda & Alec Greening 
Drueryi’ and a stunning ‘Smith’s 

Cruciate’ that is at least 100 centimetres high. Some of the rarer ferns in the collection include 
Thyrsopteris elegans and Blechnum cycadifolium, found only off the west coast of Chile on 
the Juan Fernandez islands. 


{ : % 
photo: S. Olsen 


The main centrepiece of the garden includes maple and liquidambar, which are beautifully 
offset by fuchsias and roses. There is a pretty contrast in foliage, colour and form in the 
garden, which is both subtle and striking. The flowers are largely pinks, purples and blues, 
which blend beautifully with the lush green ferns. 
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A large pond incorporating a waterfall makes a 
lovely tinkling water feature. Osmunda_ regalis 
‘Cristata’ and ‘Undulatifolia’ are located in this area, 
as 1s Cystopteris alpina, which peeks out from a hole 
in a giant boulder. Todea barbara (Australian native 
—lovely!), Woodwardia radicans and W. unigemmata 
are also strategically planted around the garden. 
Another feature is a lovely ferny metal wall frieze, 
and pots in pipes help raise the eye, as well as house 
plants that require overwintering in the glasshouse. 


We were grateful for the opportunity to visit two 
such lovely gardens. Both looked fabulous, despite 
the inclement weather. The effort involved in their 
planning and maintenance was obvious and inspiring. 
They both open under the National Gardens Scheme, 
which raises money for a host of charities. 


Post-script Alec Greening 


Concise planning and attention to detail ensured that 
nobody got lost, although one member with his large 
female entourage was slightly late at one venue! One Alec & Linda Greening’s garden 
other member got very wet at Tilberthwaite but there 

were no other accidents. International friendships were made and a lot of ferns seen. In fact, 
if we count the additional ferns seen by some members on the way to or from sites — alien 
Matteuccia struthiopteris, Azolla filiculoides in a canal, and Asplenium obovatum subsp. 
billotii, the total came to 50 taxa. A tremendous week was enjoyed by all. Many thanks must 
be given to all the leaders — Bruce Brown, Peter Campion, Alison Evans, Andrew Harrison, 
Wendy Nelson, Mike Porter, Julian Reed, Steve Mees and Bryan Yorke, and to Melville 
Thomson for preparing the group photograph outline. Special thanks to Susan Rowley, Head 
Gardener at Sizergh, for organising a superb morning and a memorable lunch. 
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Ferns seen at wild sites in the South Lakes, July 2016 


Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday 


Tilberthwaite 


Adiantum capillus-veneris 


Asplenium adiantum-nigrum 


A. trichomanes subsp. quadrivalens 


femina 
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Sunday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday) 


Whitbarrow 


Cystopteris fragilis 
Dryopteris aemula 


D. affinis subsp. affinis 


D. affinis subsp. paleaceolobata 


. x ambroseae 


D. borreri 
D. borreri morphotype robusta 
D. cambrensis 
D. carthusiana 
. x complexa 
D. x deweveri 
D. dilatata 
D. expansa 
D. filix-mas 


D. submontana 


Equisetum arvense 

E. fluviatile 

E. palustre 

E. telmateia 

Gymnocarpium robertianum 

Hymenophyllum tunbrigense 
. wilsonil 


Matteuccia struthiopteris 


Oreopteris limbosperma 
Osmunda regalis 
Phegopteris connectilis 


Pilularia globulifera 


Polypodium cambricum 
P. interjectum 


. vulgare 


+ 


Polystichum aculeatum 
P. x bicknellii 

P. lonchitis 

P. setiferum 

Pteridium aquilinum 


Thelypteris palustris 
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# denotes sightings by some members on the way to and from the main sites 
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NORTH WALES -— 9-12 September (Leader: David Hill) 


Friday 9th — Bryn Engan, Capel Curig (v.-c. 49) David Hill 
It was with a combination of exhaustion, trepidation and excitement that I drove up the 
Conwy valley towards Snowdonia; having survived the first week of returning students to the 
new academic year I was in need of a lie down, but I had not included that in the itinerary! A 
couple of sharp showers passed quickly, making me wonder if I had been too hasty in 
cancelling the idea of a barbecue. I picked up the keys for Bryn Engan farmhouse, and 
travelled the long pot-holed track though a mixed oak-wood to the property. On arriving I 
found Bruce Brown and Roger Golding already exploring, noting the plethora of Asplenium 
adiantum-nigrum on the wall outside the farmhouse. 


Gradually people arrived from far and wide, and rooms were sorted. I dashed off to pick up 
Mary Gibby from Betws-y-Coed station, and returned to find the accommodation was filling 
up, and old friends were catching up with each other. Wine was soon opened, and as the rain 
started in earnest I was secretly relieved that we would be heading to Plas y Brenin, the 
National Mountain Sports Centre, for a meal and a drink. Leaving the shelter of the Bryn Engan 
woodland for the five-minute walk, the driving rain travelled straight down the lake, Llynnau 
Mymbyr; crossing the bridge to Plas y Brenin was like staggering through a waterfall. 


The accommodation was set in Coed Bryn Engan (23/719576), a mixed Welsh oak-wood 
next to Bryn Engan marsh, with lichen-covered trees and Pteridium aquilinum in the 
drier patches at the base of Moel Siabod. In the mornings and evenings of the following days, 
small parties explored the immediate surroundings. Next to the farmhouse Dryopteris affinis 
subsp. paleaceolobata, D. borreri and D. cambrensis were found, and down in the marsh a 
careful search finally revealed some D. carthusiana, D. dilatata and Athyrium filix-femina. 
Oreopteris limbosperma and Polypodium vulgare could be found along the track wall and 
banks, and a two metre by one metre patch of Hymenophyllum wilsonii (23/71836.57615) 
was obviously enjoying the humid conditions surrounding some of the large erratics hidden 
in the woodland. 


Saturday 10th — Cwm Idwal (v.-c. 49) Bruce Brown 


The morning was much brighter after the heavy overnight rain had passed through and it 
turned out to be a lovely day. The ten of us from Bryn Engan farmhouse met up with Brian 
and Sue Dockerill at Idwal Cottage by Llyn Ogwen (23/649604), along with Ben Ram, a 
local member who knew Cwm Idwal well. We got off to a good ferny start by the side of the 
café, with Athyrium filix-femina, Polystichum setiferum, Dryopteris dilatata, D. affinis subsp. 
affinis, D. affinis subsp. paleaceolobata, D. borreri and D. cambrensis. A \arge cleft with 
vertical rock walls from past slate mining activities was followed and contained many intriguing 
Dryopteris plants, so progress was not rapid. We added D. filix-mas, Polypodium vulgare, 
Cryptogramma crispa and Asplenium trichomanes subsp. quadrivalens. Close by a stile was 
a Dryopteris affinis that looked to be a candidate for morphotype convexa, with a smooth 
plastic-like appearance to its pinnae. The other side of the stile gave a good clump of D. oreades. 


We crossed open ground with Oreopteris limbosperma and Blechnum spicant to reach the 
shore-line of Llyn Idwal, where good examples of /soetes lacustris had washed up after the 
previous wild night’s weather. Old spikes of Equisetum fluviatile were present around the 
shallow water’s edge, the only horsetail we saw all day. 


Our next target was the boulder field that falls down from the gash of Twll Du or Devil’s 
Kitchen, passing clubmosses Huperzia selago, Lycopodium clavatum and Diphasiastrum 
alpinum on the way. As we explored on and around the boulders typical ferns of this habitat 
were found — Phegopteris connectilis, Gymnocarpium dryopteris and Hymenophyllum 
wilsonii, as well as the more lime-loving Asplenium viride, A. scolopendrium, Cystopteris 
fragilis and Selaginella selaginoides. The hard acidic lava boulders showed a limited flora, 
mainly bilberry, but others were of a more friable composition and based on calcium-rich 
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volcanic ash and basalts, known to geologists as the ‘Bedded Pyroclastic Series’, and these 
supported the calcicolous ferns and other plant species that are special to Cwm Idwal. We 
lunched by one particular rock that sported a dozen plants of the very rare alpine saxifrage 
(Saxifraga nivalis). 
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Cwm Idwal 


Sue & Roger Norman, Brian Dockerill, Ben Ram, Sue Dockerill, Mary Gibby, Bruce Brown, 
Roger Golding, Tony Moverley, David Hill, Alison Evans, Michael Radley, Martin Rickard 


Past records for Pilularia globulifera occur along the east side of Llyn Idwal, but we had no 
luck in re-finding them as we searched along the shore-line. On reaching a dry-stone wall 
beyond the Idwal Slabs, Ben took us up a small path climbing eastwards up to the Gribin 
ridge, a much less botanised area, and where Martin Rickard thought there might be a 
possibility of seeing Woodsia ilvensis, which has old records in this area. There were great 
views of the rock-climbers on the Slabs as we ascended slowly, eventually reaching some 
large outcrops. Roger Golding was first there and on looking into a hole at the rock’s base 
was amazed to find a luxurious plant of Adiantum pedatum (or an allied species). We mused 
over how it could have got there and whether this alien had ever been recorded in such a 
remote place. 


We searched further across steep slopes and heathery ground to reach eventually a crag at the 
side of a gully rising up the slope. The rock here was of the same friable nature as the richer 
boulders below Twll Du and obviously had a good calcareous content judging by the copious 
Asplenium viride and Cystopteris fragilis, so likely to be part of the Bedded Pyroclastic 
Series. Most noticeable was its almost complete cover of interesting arctic-alpine plants, such 
as mountain avens (Dryas octopetala), very rare in Wales, moss campion (Silene acauilis) 
and purple saxifrage (Saxifraga oppositifolia), all fascinating to see. Obviously this was very 
promising ground for woodsias but we were unable to find any, and had to be satisfied with 
adding Asplenium ruta-muraria to our tally. On reaching the top we were able to join the path 
to Llyn Bochlwyd and descend back to Idwal Cottage. 
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Sunday 11th — Ceunant Cynfal NNR, Llan Ffestiniog (v.-c. 48) David Hill 


This Welsh oak-wood had been suggested to me by Dr Allan Brandon, the North Wales 
dragonfly recorder but also an avid pteridologist. However, I hadn’t had a proper visit before 
the group arrived, only managing a brief run around the site in the rain to find paths and check 
access. Allan had mentioned the site as good for Dryopteris aemula, and | knew some of the 
group would be keen to see this western specialist again. Little did I appreciate at the time 
that today would become the ‘day of the Dryopteris’ . 


Parking next to the village hall in Llan Ffestiniog (23/7005.4197), Jennifer Towill from 
Treborth Botanic Gardens joined the group, and in fine weather we walked down though this 
old slate-mining village towards Ceunant Cynfal National Nature Reserve. 


On the retaining wall next to the local church were Asplenium ceterach, A. trichomanes 
subsp. quadrivalens and a nice display of Polypodium vulgare (23/7000.4189). Walking out 
of the village though Pteridium aquilinum-filled slopes we entered the Coed Ty-Isaf, a 
managed woodland within the NNR. Immediately we were into Dryopteris territory and the 
group splintered off in different directions. Dryopteris borreri and D. cambrensis were soon 
located, and fronds were turned, debated, photographed and recorded. In contrast, the Athyrium 
filix-femina, Blechnum spicant and Oreopteris limbosperma escaped relatively unscathed. 


Progress was slowed by a Dryopteris affinis subsp. paleaceolobata (23/69660.41647), and 
ground to a halt as we found a large D. borreri pretending to be a candidate for D. lacunosa. 
Pressing on, D. dilatata was identified, and then what became the first of many D. aemula 
(23/6977.4164). We had managed 250 metres of woodland in the same time as my entire 
previous visit. 


One of the key things about Meirionnydd Atlantic oak-woods is that they are wet, seriously 
wet. The high rainfall and mild climate provides a constant high humidity, supporting a high 
diversity of ferns, mosses, liverworts, lichens and fungi, along with associated invertebrates, 
bats and birdlife. Some of the fungi are spectacular, and a lovely display of golden chanterelle 
mushrooms (Cantharellus cibarius) marching down through dark leaf litter suddenly had 
people talking about second breakfasts. Later, a dozen ‘wood hedgehogs’ (Hydnum 
repandum) would have made a good accompaniment. 


We descended through the woodland to the A496 bridge, barely twenty metres above sea 
level, and then started the long ascent through a small dark conifer plantation. On a stump a 
small group of yellow antlers belonging to Calocera viscosa seemed to glow in the dark. 


We re-emerged into the Welsh oak-wood and lunched amongst luxuriant mosses, plenty more 
Dryopteris aemula and Blechnum spicant. A striking Bolete (Boletus sp.) stood out with its 
red colour; a hidden portion of the cap was cut off, quickly turning from yellow to blue. A 
striking Dryopteris affinis subsp. paleaceolobata (23/69705.41515) was swiftly followed by 
another with distinctly rhomboid lowest pinnules. By this time my Dryopteris indicator had 
reached full and specimens were starting to blur. It was with slight relief that we found a 
D. filix-mas and striking purple-stemmed and ribbed Athyrium filix-femina amongst the 
bracken. Crossing the 100-metre contour, we found a large possible Polypodium x mantoniae 
running along a wall and ancient hazel coppice (23/69843.41331). At about 130 metres a 
patch of Phegopteris connectilis marked our crossing point back across the Afon Cynfal. 


Moving back downstream, we looked down into the spectacular gorge of Rhaeadr Cynfal (an 
impressive waterfall) with a three and a half-metre natural stack known as ‘Pulpud Huw 
Llwyd’ in the centre. A small observation platform gave tantalising views of fern-covered 
caves and rock-faces opposite, but despite scouring with binoculars, we could not make out 
any of the filmy ferns that doubtless adorn this perfect habitat. 


Climbing back out of the warm humid woodland, we emerged into the sunlight and strolled 
back up to Llan Ffestiniog and the Pengwern Arms to regroup and rehydrate. 
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Monday 12th — Llyn Cwmffynnon (v.-c. 49) 
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Lycopodiella inundata, Llyn Cwmffynnon 
—ina flush 


Walking up from the road towards the tarn, we 
quickly came across a few L. inundata plants 
scattered through three parallel flushes on the east 
side of the stream (23/659562); these showed the 
characteristic way in which this year’s bright green 
horizontal growth and aerial cones contrasted with 
the dead stems of the previous year. Having got 
our eye in here and noting the presence of 
Rhynchospora alba as an indicator of the perfect 
conditions in which to find L. inundata, we 
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Tony Moverley 
On our final day, eight of us met at the Pay 
and Display car park by the Pen-y-Gwryd 
Hotel for a foray up to Llyn Cwmffynnon, 
home to Wales’ largest population of 
Lycopodiella inundata. David Hill had 
previously entertained us with stories 
surrounding his year-long trek to visit all 
the known Welsh sites for this locally 
occurring clubmoss. So at least we knew 
we were guaranteed success, unlike two 
others of our group who had decided to 
venture onto higher ground nearby in 
search of Woodsia ilvensis. 
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continued to climb up to the north end of the tarn. 
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Lycopodiella inundata site, Llyn Cwmffynnon 
Roger Golding, Bruce Brown, Roger Norman, 


Sue Dockerill 


.A.E. Moverley 


... and on a rock! 


As we expected, conditions were 
extremely boggy and, with the help of a 
GPS and David’s records, we found two 
further populations. The first patch 
(23/64880.56563) was estimated to 
have several thousand plants in an area 
measuring twenty metres by five metres. 
The other nearby patch (23/64951. 
56596) was even larger but less densely 
populated; here David had previously 
counted almost 10,000 strobili in an area 
measuring approximately thirty metres 
by eight metres. 


We managed to increase the day’s fern 
list from just L. inundata with the 
addition of Blechnum spicant, Oreopteris 
limbosperma and Pteridium aquilinum, 
together with the odd Dryopteris dilatata, 
Athyrium filix-femina and a single 
Dryopteris affinis. On our return we saw 
a good number of Huperzia selago, 
which seemed to be thriving on the more 
open, drier ground away from the tarn. 


We were back at our cars for lunch, and 
before going off on our separate ways 
home we thanked David for organising 
such a varied and enjoyable weekend. 


LECTURE MEETINGS AND DAY VISITS 


SPRING INDOOR MEETING, NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM, LONDON 
— 16 April David Hill 


On a cold April morning I left the snow-covered hills of North Wales and caught an early 
train to the comparatively balmy warmth of central London. Arriving early (just before a 
bomb scare closed South Kensington tube station) there was time for a walk around the 
block and to enjoy the emerging horse chestnut leaves and early cherry blossom before 
heading into the Natural History Museum to descend into the depths of the Earth Sciences 
Department (always exciting as a visitor). Amongst giant Calcite crystals and fallen 
meteorites were tables of pteridology books and merchandise — before the meeting had even 
started I was clutching a bag full of new finds! 


John Edgington opened this well attended meeting, his final as President. He extended his 
thanks to Alison Paul and Peter Blake for organising the day. 


This anniversary year provided a chance to recap on the BPS history, and Martin Rickard 
gave a thought-provoking talk on this in the context of exploring and recording. He 
included cultivar lists and BPS distribution maps, as well as a review of the impressive list 
of BPS overseas excursions, starting with the first one in Austria in 1967. Since then the 
Society has had over forty trips, including visits to Australia, Japan and Madeira. It was 
certainly interesting to see pictures of overseas ferning, and hopefully one day I'll manage 
to join one of these memorable and friendly events. 


A coffee break provided a chance to look at the photographic entries for the annual 
competition and to cast votes. The entries were impressive, as always, and the competition 
certainly seems to be becoming tougher. 


BPS members have been exhibiting and winning prizes at Southport Flower Show and many 
others on a regular basis since 1928. Yvonne Golding gave us a fascinating walk through this 
extensive history of events and exhibits, leading right up to date with the 2014 Tatton Park 
gold medal and the current year’s plans for Chelsea Flower Show. For a small society, the 
number of events attended and competitions entered (and prizes awarded) is very impressive. 


Alison Evans, wearing one of her many hats (in this case her educational one), explained 
her role and that of the Education Subcommittee, including insights into Bio-Blitzes, guided 
walks, educational stands, educational collections and the current use of social media in 
engaging the public (and members). 


Lunch for me took the form of a Web-team meeting and an opportunity to grab some 
additional books from the sales table before the AGM, which is reported separately. 


Mary Gibby gave an incredibly comprehensive account of the history of the BPS with 
regards to research, outlining some of the contributions to our current understanding made 
by Charles Druery, Frederick von Tavel, Irene Manton, Clive Jermy, and many others up to 
the present day. She examined the current issues dominating pteridology including 
taxonomy, systematics, nomenclature, new records and checklists, and re-visiting old 
problems with new methods, such as conservation and population monitoring. 


John Edgington’s retiring Presidential address took the form of a fascinating virtual tour of 
the native ferns and horsetails of central London. He showed us 25 species of ferns plus four 
horsetails within the eight boroughs north of the Thames that surround the City of London. 
These included a lot of the usual suspects, but also some interesting and unusual finds such 
as Adiantum capillus-veneris, Asplenium obovatum subsp. billotii and A. septentrionale. 


Probably one of the most enduring images of the day was a black and white image from 
1891 of twenty gentlemen sporting assorted hats, moustaches and beards. The hats and 
facial hair may have changed 125 years on, but the enthusiasm is as palpable and infectious. 
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CHROMOSOME WORKSHOP, ROYAL BOTANIC GARDEN EDINBURGH 
— 10 July Mary Gibby 


After a very enjoyable ferny week in the southern Lake District, ten of us had enough 
stamina to meet together again in Edinburgh at the Royal Botanic Garden to spend the 
day hunting for fern chromosomes. The workshop was held in the teaching laboratory at 
the garden, where everyone was provided with a dissecting and a compound 
microscope, dissecting tools, slides, coverslips and aceto-carmine stain, and both 
previously preserved and fresh plant material for investigation. Mary Gibby was 
instructor for the day. She began with an introduction to the workspace and facilities, 
and then described the process of cell division — mitosis and more particularly meiosis, 
that we would be concentrating on during the day. Meiosis in ferns occurs during the 
development of the spores, and can be observed in young sori. This can be done using 
fresh material and we had available some fertile Asplenium plants in pots as well as 
fixed material, where segments of fronds with young sori had been detached and 
preserved in a mixture of three parts 100% ethanol to one part glacial acetic acid and 
stored in a domestic freezer. 


Material was examined under the dissecting microscope, and one or two sori (depending on 
size) were placed on a slide in a drop of aceto-carmine, the indusium removed, coverslip 
added, the slide warmed gently over a spirit lamp until bubbles just began to appear and 
then the preparation was squashed hard between filter paper. It was then ready for 
examination. The challenge of the day was in identifying what was observed under the 
compound microscope — was it plants cells? a fragment of the indusium? a young spore 
mother cell or, perhaps, developing spores? 
There was a wide variety of material 
to examine — Asplenium, Dryopteris, 
Polypodium, Polystichum, Ophioglossum 
and Osmunda, as well as some previously 
prepared slides to demonstrate what we 
hoped to find — spore mother cells at 
diakinesis or first metaphase of meiosis, 
when the paired chromosomes appear as 
pink-stained ‘blobs’, sometimes round, other 
times cruciform. Frustratingly, much of the 
material was just too young or just too old, 
but we all had great success with Osmunda 
regalis. It is fairly easy to judge the stage at 
which to fix this material, as meiosis takes 
place in the plant when the spore-bearing 
tassel is still curled up, forming a two- 
centimetre ee spaehe 7d SEE, have separated at metaphase | and are now 
has a relatively low number of pairs of seen as two groups (upper and lower both 
chromosomes for a fern, only 22 in contrast show 22 chromosomes) in metaphase 2, 
to Asplenium with 36, Dryopteris with 41 before they separate again into chromatids. 
and Ophioglossum with hundreds! 
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Chromosomes of Osmunda regalis 
during meiosis; the 22 pairs of chromosomes 


The workshop finished at 4 pm, which allowed time for us all to spill out into the garden to 
stretch our eyes and enjoy looking at plants and vistas. 


We are very grateful to the RBGE for providing the facilities, and especially to microscopist 
Frieda Christie who made sure that everything was in order. 
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CULTIVAR MEETING, RHS WISLEY, SURREY — 6 August Sue Dockerill 


On a hot day in August, 12 members of the Cultivar Group met in the shadiest area of the 
car park at RHS Wisley. First was the plant swap. Car boots were opened, contents 
examined and explained, and willing homes found for the many treasures on offer. A 
fantastic start to the day. 


Julian then led us to the main house in the RHS Garden where we were shown into the 
Herbarium (our playground for the morning) by the Curator, Tivvy Harvey. She told us that 
the Herbarium had approximately 83,000 specimens in total, of which about 800 were ferns. 
The BPS archive contributed around 700 of these, the main components being the herbaria 
of past members, particularly of Reginald Kaye and Jimmy Dyce from the latter half of the 
1900s, and Rev. Padley who collected in the late 1800s. Much work had been done on these 
by Graham Ackers in the early 2000s, to which had been added comments by Martin 
Rickard dating from 2007, and we were encouraged to do likewise. 


Tivvy had brought out a selection suggested by Julian and we split into groups to look at 
them. I can only give you a flavour of this fascinating collection. My first pile had some 
fantastic plumose varieties of Athyrium filix-femina and a crested form of Cystopteris 
fragilis that I had never seen before. The range of Polystichum setiferum cultivars was 
amazing, with quite a few Bevis progeny including a very beautiful P. setiferum ‘Plumosum 
Green’. I wondered if many of these plants were still around, only to find that several were 
safe in the hands of fellow group members. It was nice to think that some of these fragile 
beauties were preserved in life as well as death! After a couple of hours we had to think 
about lunch, but not before Martin had introduced us to a new addition to the herbarium — a 
selection of specimens he had from Ray Coughlin. These also included several lovely 
P. setiferum varieties, including P. setiferum ‘Pulcherrimum Moly’s Green’ and ‘Mrs Goffey’. 


After lunch, Julian led us on a fern tour of Wisley, starting in the walled foliage garden 
where a dark pool and sombre foliage were enlivened by many interesting ferns. Cultivars 
including Dryopteris filix-mas ‘Cristata Jackson’, Athyrium ‘Branford Beauty’ and 
Polystichum setiferum Divisilobum Group grew alongside native and exotic fern species. 
Making our way towards Bowles’s so-called ‘lunatic asylum’ (an area of botanical 
curiosities) ferns abounded, mostly spore-generated natives, but amongst them more 
interesting ones. A crested form of Asplenium scolopendrium, an Athyrium filix-femina 
variety close to ‘Pritchardil’ and Polystichum setiferum ‘Multilobum’ were all spotted. 
Going over Battleston Hill we came to the relatively new (and blessedly cool) fern garden 
and stumpery. Amongst the tree ferns and bananas there were several attractive cultivars 
such as P. setiferum ‘Tripinnatum’ and Dryopteris x complexa ‘Stableri Crisped’. Our next 
stop was the alpine house where we paused to admire the Asplenium scolopendrium and 
Polypodium cambricum varieties sporing on a north-facing tufa wall. 


After a refreshment break and a tour of the exotic glasshouse ferns, 1t was time to wend our 
way back to the cars at the end of a great day. Finally, our thanks must go to Tivvy and 
especially to Julian for giving us such an enjoyable and varied day. 


AUTUMN MEETING — ‘LOOKING TO THE FUTURE’, RHS HARLOW 
CARR GARDEN, HARROGATE, NORTH YORKSHIRE — 12 November 
Sue Dockerill 


It was a grey and overcast day as an enthusiastic set of sixty BPS members assembled in the 
Learning Centre at Harlow Carr garden, but the room was warm and welcoming and was 
soon noisy with people caching up over refreshments. We were called to order by Mary 
Gibby who opened this final meeting of the 125th anniversary year, appropriately looking 
to the future of pteridology. 
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Our first speaker was Dr Eric Schuettpelz, Curator of ferns at The Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington, and currently the President of the American Fern Society. As a very active 
research scientist, he was well placed to show us the latest thinking in pteridology. His talk 
covered three approaches that had encouraged a recent resurgence in fern research. The first 
was the use of larger DNA datasets to allow the evolutionary tree for ferns and their near 
relatives to be more accurately mapped; for 
example, horsetails are still the closest relatives of 
‘true’ ferns, but an early off-shoot. The second was 
what he called broader perspectives, where the use 
of fossil records integrated with molecular clocks 
allowed us to see how ferns had evolved over 
geological timescales. While ferns are sometimes 
regarded as being a mere relic of their former 
glories, after being overtaken by angiosperms, he 
showed that most modern ferns had evolved during, 
and especially after, the angiosperm proliferation; 
in fact, they were well placed to exploit the new 
niches, such as in tropical rain forests, that the 
flowering plants created. His final section noted 
how deeper collaborations had allowed the results 
of these two areas to be built upon, to give fern 
phylogeny a firmer foundation. Eric had recently 
led a collaboration of 94 botanists, who had formed 
the Pteridophyte Phylogeny Group and, perhaps 
surprisingly for such a large consortium, were 
managing to reach a consensus on what the current 
photo: A. Basil — evidence suggested in this area. All in all, a 
fascinating talk and one that set us off to an 
excellent start. 


Dr Eric Schuettpelz at Harlow Carr 


Our second talk was from BPS member and fern nurseryman Neil Timm. Following our 
theme of the future of pteridology, he started by telling us about the uses and limitations of 
micro-propagation in the production of fern plants for sale. This expensive method is really 
only applicable for plants with a large potential market — sadly not the case for most of the 
interesting ferns. However, he had also successfully used it on a kitchen-table scale, 
although the labour required meant that he still generally used spores as his preferred method 
of propagation unless the variety was sterile or unlikely to come true from spore. I was also 
interested to hear that sales of native ferns were increasing for landscape use, as current 
trends for greener spaces meant that more natural looking environments were preferred. 
Dryopteris filix-mas was a popular choice — and why not, as probably one of our toughest 
and most adaptable ferns. Sadly, the choice of fern was not always so appropriate and ferns 
that are much more challenging to grow, such as Asplenium ruta-muraria, were sometimes 
requested in the mistaken notion that as they were native, they must be easy to grow! 


After a quick spot of lunch we were given a tour of the ferny areas of the garden by BPS 
member and gardener at Harlow Carr for six years, Aimee Browning. There were some 
large Osmunda plants growing by the stream and looking very autumnal, but our first main 
stop was the Dryopteris collection, looking very good despite the recent snow. Aimee had 
been doing a lot to correct the naming of existing plants and was also adding many more 
species and varieties to the collection. From the original planting there were some lovely 
large old D. affinis ‘Polydactyla Mapplebeck’ and these had been joined by a lot of more 
recent plantings, all of which looked as though they were settling in well. Two Cheilanthes 
Species caught my eye — protected by a sheet of glass each. It will be interesting to see how 
they do in this northern clime. The old peat beds, which had become rather overgrown, 
were being rejuvenated and included in the new planting were ferns from the collection of 
the late Jack Bouckley. Amongst these were several interesting Asplenium scolopendrium 
varieties, including the rarely seen A. scolopendrium ‘Corkscrew’. 
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Our first talk after lunch was by Jonathan Silvertown from the University of Edinburgh, about 
the website www. ispotnature.org. This very interesting resource was started about eight years 
ago, primarily with the aim of assisting and inspiring 
amateur naturalists by providing an on-line, easy-to-use 
identification system. Amateur naturalists have played a 
key part in British natural history research and 
conservation, and this site hoped to spread the love of 
such things to a wider (and probably younger) audience. 
There were various ways it could be used, but perhaps the 
easiest for a new user was the feature whereby you could 
upload a photograph of what you had seen, with location 
and date information, and ask for help. Registered users 
could then reply and the computer would use the known 
reliability of the responders to suggest a ‘likely ID’. 
Amazingly, all this happened for the majority of postings 
within an hour, with an overall accuracy of greater than 
90%! Comments could also be added, so, as well as 
giving a novice help with identifying the things they were 
seeing, it also captured in a non-systematic way 
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comments and observations about the species being 
identified. It seemed to me a fantastic system and well Dr Jonathan Silvertown 
worth BPS members both using and supporting. at Harlow Carr 


After a break for a celebratory birthday cake supplied by Alison Evans (with candles, though 
not 125 of them) we had our final talk of the day from our current President, Fred Rumsey. We 
had already covered the future in fern classification, propagation and identification, and Fred 
was to make us think about what the priorities should be in conserving our fern flora. There 
were several ways to look at this. First, there are lists of species deemed to be threatened, most 
often because their numbers or locations (or both) were in severe decline, but also if they were 
already in vanishingly small numbers or locations even if these were stable. Fred discussed 
several of these. Some seemed to be at the northern or southern limit of their natural ranges 
in Britain and hence may always be rare. Others, such as Lycopodiella inundata and 
Dryopteris cristata had once been much more widespread but had become restricted due to 
land management changes and habitat loss. In the case of D. cristata, plants were being re- 
introduced to suitable habitats away from the few remaining sites and, so far, these seemed 
to be doing well. But should we be taking such a narrow view of what needed monitoring? 
There are some species, such as Hymenophyllum wilsonii and Pilularia globulifera, which, 
although not ‘endangered’ in Britain, are on the decrease and the British populations are 
important to the overall world flora. Surely we should be keeping an eye on these as well? 
There are also taxa that may well be in decline, but where there are simply not enough data 
to be sure. Finally, Fred talked about fern hybrids — generally extremely rare, but not 
usually included in any conservation lists despite perhaps being important in fern evolution 
and development. Whatever the priorities should be, as BPS members we are well able to 
review and monitor our local fern populations, particularly of key species, and Fred would 
welcome any such data collected and also suggestions for areas needing support. 


The day was also marked by lively activity with sales of books, merchandise and plants. 
Overall, it was a very successful day, reflecting a lot of hard work by many people: a very 
big thank you to you all! 


Autumn Meeting attendees: Pat Acock, Sean Barton, Ashley & Jo Basil, Annette & Chris Benson, 
Sue & Tim Bird, Bruce Brown, Aimee Browning, Brian Byrne, Mike Canaway, Steve Coleman, 
Robert Crawford, Alan Croxford, Brian & Sue Dockerill, John Edgington, Peter Elcock, Alison 
Evans, Liz & Peter Foley, Henry Folkard, Mary Gibby, Ann Gill, Tim Godfrey, Roger Golding, 
Yvonne Golding, Alec Greening, John Grue, Andrew Harrison, Ian Jeffery, Stephen Jury, Frank 
Katzer, Elise Knox-Thomas, Bridget Laue, Katy Merrington, Hazel Metherell, Alison Paul, Tim 
Pyner, Julian Reed, Martin Rickard, Feliz Riedel, Paul Ripley, Derek Risbey, Fred Rumsey, 
Falgunee Sarker, Eric Schuettpelz, Keith Scott, Paul Sharp, Jonathan Silvertown, Bryan & Gill 
Smith, Robert Sykes, Peter Taggart, Charles Thompson, Neil Timm, Jesse Tregale, Maurice 
Wilkins, Peter Williams. 
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REGIONAL MEETINGS 


CORNWALL & DEVON 


Tavy Cleave, near Mary Tavy (20/5583), Dartmoor, South Devon — 
Sunday 1 October Ian Bennallick 


(Participants: From Cornwall: Ian Bennallick, Alison Clough, Tina Nightingale, Nick Sleep, 
Perry Smale, John Sproull, Matt Stribley, Judy Swift, Sally Wills. From Devon: David Cann, 
Peter Cox, John Day, Bob Hodgson, Jeremy Ison, Roy Jeffrey, Hilary Marshall, Maggie Nolan, 
Tim Purches, Roger Smith. From Hampshire: Tony Mundell.) 


This walk was a joint meeting of the Botanical Cornwall Group and the Botany Section of 
the Devonshire Association. With a forecast of sunshine and showers, twenty people met in 
glorious autumn sunshine in the small car park at Lanehead 20/537823, at the end of the 
minor road that leads from Peter Tavy and Mary Tavy to the moor above the River Tavy on 
the western side of Dartmoor National Park. We were within the Willsworthy Range MOD 
training area but the range was open to walkers — no live firing, though a few soldiers in full 
kit were on manoeuvres. Our aim was to walk up the moorland valley of the Tavy to look 
for Huperzia selago, Phegopteris connectilis, Oreopteris limbosperma, Hymenophyllum 
tunbrigense and H. wilsonii, and perhaps find Gymnocarpium dryopteris, which has been 
recorded from Dartmoor in the past but with no specific locality. The habitat, and the range 
of ferns previously recorded here made it a likely area to search for it. Roger, the BSBI 
South Devon (v.c. 3) recorder, also wanted to confirm a find reported by R. Skerrett in 2008 
of Asplenium trichomanes subsp. trichomanes growing on scree-like clitter (areas of smaller 
granite rocks) by a mine leat, the only known site in Devon for this taxon. 


The River Tavy drains the high ground of Dartmoor. The hills (or ‘tors’) peak between 450 
and 621 metres, the highest point being High Willhays, a few kilometres north of Tavy 
Cleave. The terrain is difficult in places, with large granite boulders to clamber over, clitter, 
thigh-high gorse, bracken and heather, small bogs and thick purple moor-grass tussocks. 
The river, here a moorland stream tumbling over granite rocks, was too high and fast- 
flowing for crossing so we kept on the north-western side of the river for the day. Good 
walking boots or wellingtons, and waterproof clothing were essential. 


After a health and safety talk and a warning that the weather on Dartmoor can deteriorate 
quickly, we made our way up to Nattor Down and over a footbridge crossing the Reddaford 
mine leat. This leat was constructed in about 1800 to bring water from the River Tavy at 
Tavy Cleave to the mines at Mary Tavy, and follows the contour along the valley side. We 
walked along the northern side of the leat for about half a mile but recent rain meant that it 
was too deep and wide to cross back, so we continued on though it proved heavy going. 
With a vague grid reference for Asplenium trichomanes subsp. trichomanes, we had a quick 
look round the granite rocks at Nat Tor (also for Hymenophyllum species) but the area had 
been quite tightly grazed by ponies and sheep and none were seen, so at a nearby small 
footbridge we transferred to the southern side of the leat where a well-worn path made 
walking much easier. Along the well-constructed granite-block leat sides were good 
colonies of Athyrium filix-femina, Oreopteris limbosperma, Dryopteris dilatata and 
Blechnum spicant. Areas of exposed granite rocks were searched for Asplenium species but 
only A. adiantum-nigrum could be found. 


Unsurprisingly, the mountain goats (Roger’s group) were well along the path, with the 
‘potterers’ (Ian’s group), who were recording other things seen, trailing. However, the ‘lead’ 
group were seen to dive off the lower side of the leat, just above the river Tavy, into a small 
area of scree-like clitter. This was in the right area of the vague grid reference of Asplenium 
trichomanes subsp. trichomanes, but although not seen here, there were some lovely patches of 
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Hymenophyllum tunbrigense in between moss-covered granite rocks at 20/5473.8281, and also 
a few Huperzia selago plants. Both Asplenium adiantum-nigrum and good A. trichomanes 
subsp. guadrivalens were spotted just above the clitter by the path, plus some A. trichomanes 
plants that looked different. The pinnae were more rounded, the rachis was reddish, and a lot 
of the fronds had shed their pinnae, leaving many wiry stalks. Some fronds were collected by 
Roger and sent after the meeting to Fred Rumsey, who verified the identification as subsp. 
trichomanes, thus confirming the 2008 record. Roger reports that the only other Devon record 
is for the North Devon coast in square 21/75, but the actual site is unknown (post-1987; BSBI 
Atlas data). The experienced recorders who were not familiar with subsp. trichomanes agreed 
that the plants looked different to the more commonly encountered subsp. guadrivalens and 
started to think about other places in Devon and Cornwall where it may have been overlooked. 


Pleased with this success, we continued along the path by the leat, sheltering as best we could 
from a heavy shower, until we reached one of the known colonies of Phegopteris connectilis at 
20/5540.8306, growing in between big granite boulders below large stands of Luzula sylvatica. 
Despite more showery rain and cloud threatening, we managed to have our picnic lunch in the 
dry before exploring a large area of very big granite boulders on the steep west side of Tavy 
Cleave just to the north. The more agile reached the higher rocks, peering into large sheltered 
crevices and ankle-breaking gaps between the rocks for Hymenophyllum species and it 
didn’t take long to find large patches of both H. tunbrigense and H. wilsonii at 
20/5541.8318. Almost all of us managed to scramble up and photograph the better colonies. 
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The Cornwall and Devon group looking for Hymenophyllum tunbrigense and 
H. wilsonii amongst granite boulders on west side of Tavy Cleave (20/5541.8318) 


With the main target species seen, a few people decided to walk back to the cars, but the 
rest of the group carried on up along the River Tavy. The path started to wind upwards 
through more granite boulders and in a sheltered area Ian noticed some Dryopteris affinis 
plants at 20/5564.8345 that were like those that Rose Murphy had pointed out on Bodmin 
Moor a few years earlier as subsp. paleaceolobata. Matt Stribley took some for later checking 
and Roger Golding confirmed it as D. affinis subsp. paleaceolobata — a new record for Devon! 


We continued up to the ridge overlooking Tavy Cleave and started our way back south- 
westwards, stopping at Ger Tor on the way. The sheep and ponies had not grazed out two 
plants of Huperzia selago on inaccessible ledges on the granite tor at 20/5468.8312, a new 
record for 20/5483. The views were wonderful, with the Dartmoor scenery particularly 
beautiful and atmospheric in the showery weather. Unfortunately our luck ran out on the 
last stretch and the heavens opened. At the car park Ian and Sally provided welcome 
refreshments at the end of a rewarding but increasingly wet day. 


Pipi: 


EAST ANGLIA 


Winter Indoor Meeting, Southend, Essex — 30 January Pat Acock 


Around 18 of us gathered at Tim Pyner’s home, where Tim and Beverley had prepared a 
splendid lunch. Afterwards we had a full hour to catch up with people and explore the 
garden. Little real harm had been caused to the ferns, despite the temperatures dipping to 
-5°C a week or so before. The ferns all looked in very good shape in the raised beds and in 
the many varied habitats in the patio sinks. I have never asked Tim whether he has a tally of 
the ferns but it must be somewhere between 180 and 300 different species, many of which 
are hard to cultivate and need a large degree of knowledge, patience and experimentation to 
allow them to thrive, mostly untended and outside, in the south-east of England. They do 
this extremely well in Tim’s superb garden with his careful attention. 


Mary Gibby had been invited down from Scotland to speak on her life in ferns. Her degree 
was under Professor Irene Manton at Leeds, where her interest in ferns developed. For her 
PhD she moved to Liverpool to work with Stanley Walker who had been Irene Manton’s 
first research student. Stanley Walker had moved into the field of human cytology but was 
still very interested in ferns; Mary extended his work on Dryopteris and they published 
together on this subject. Mary clarified the relationship between the diploids Dryopteris 
expansa and D. maderensis and discovered that diploid D. aemula was a parent of the 
newly discovered tetraploid, D. guanchica. The hybrid between D. dilatata and D. expansa, 
D. x ambroseae, was later named for her (Ambrose being her maiden name). She went on 
to work on ferns at the Natural History Museum with Clive Jermy, continuing her 
cytological work on Dryopteris of the Macaronesian islands. She explained how the 
Dryopteris ferns from North America and Macaronesia are related. 


A break for afternoon tea and a visit to Tim’s extensive fern and bryophyte library allowed 
Tim and Mary the chance to set up microscopes for a demonstration of chromosome 
squashing. 


Finally, Mary drew a raffle ticket for a large Cyathea australis that Paul Spracklin had 
donated to help defray East Anglia regional group expenses. Ashley Basil was the lucky 
winner of the prize plant. 


Flitwick Moor NNR and Mick & Linda Craddock’s garden, Ampthill, 
Bedfordshire — 11 June Tim Pyner 


Flitwick Moor and Folly Wood National Nature Reserve is a large area of fen, acid 
woodland and marsh managed by the Bedfordshire, Cambridgeshire and Northamptonshire 
Wildlife Trust. Ten members met in the reserve car park (52/046354) on a cloudy, humid 
morning. Mick and Linda Craddock had surveyed the site a couple of weeks previously and 
produced a handy map showing areas where interesting ferns had been seen. Venturing into 
the woodland, mainly birch (Betula pendula) with scattered oaks (Quercus robur), we soon 
started to see ferns. Dryopteris dilatata was the most common species here although on the 
other side of a ditch the ground was slightly higher and drier, and Preridium aquilinum 
dominated. In the damper areas Dryopteris filix-mas, D. carthusiana and Athyrium filix- 
femina were soon found. A large plant of Polystichum setiferum was seen on the ditchbank, 
the only plant seen on the site. Some large plants of Dryopteris affinis were examined and 
there was little doubt that they were subsp. affinis. Crossing a small stream heavily stained 
with iron deposits we noticed a few plants of Asplenium scolopendrium at the base of the 
footbridge. It was speculated that concrete had been used to create the piles and that the 
hart’s-tongue had found the slight increase in alkalinity favourable. Further into the 
woodland the ground became more swampy, with alder (A/nus glutinosa) dominating. Here 
Equisetum fluviatile became frequent in areas of standing water and more large plants of 
Dryopteris affinis were seen on ditchbanks and raised mounds. As we made our way from 
the swamp D. carthusiana became dominant in some open areas. Our final find was 
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Blechnum spicant growing on a small ditchbank (52/045350). One large plant and a few 
smaller individuals were seen. Hard fern is a very local plant in Bedfordshire and nicely 
rounded off a very interesting morning. 


Following a picnic lunch we headed for nearby Ampthill to visit the Craddock’s wonderful 
fern collection. Upon entering their front garden you are met with an oasis of greenery, a 
forest of tall Trachycarpus fortunei palms underplanted with a wide array of interesting 
ferns and horsetails. Moving into the rear garden every inch of space is filled with plants, 
mainly ferns. There are also areas under cover where more tender ferns are kept. The ratio 
of ferns to space must be one of the highest anywhere! Mick’s ingenious irrigation systems 
are well known but he had recently been successfully experimenting with small artificial 
walls irrigated from behind in an attempt to replicate the growing conditions of muricolous 
spleenworts. The sheer number of ferns to be seen is too large to list but some of the less 
common species I noted included Blechnum punctulatum, Doodia maxima, Lastreopsis 
acuminata and Adiantum formosum. Many thanks to Mick, Linda and their three daughters 
— who served refreshments throughout our visit — for a very well planned and enjoyable day. 
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Mick & Linda Craddock’s garden, Ampthill 
Roger Golding, Neil Dickinson, Julian Reed, Mick Craddock 


Norwich: The Plantation Garden, and Peter Blake & Nick Lodge’s garden — 
20 August Paul Spracklin 


An East Anglia Group meeting in high summer filled me with expectations of blue skies 
and balmy weather, perhaps seeking out some shade to prevent sun-stroke. 


And so it was that 26 brave souls met at Peter and Nick’s city-centre house with grey skies, 
Slight drizzle in the air and a fresh northerly breeze necessitating an extra layer or two! The 
weather was soon forgotten, however, as we were warmed by Peter and Nick’s hospitality. 
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We marched off briskly for the five-minute walk to The Plantation Garden. I confess I had 
never heard of the place but the internet told me of a three-acre former chalk quarry 
developed over the second half of the nineteenth century by wealthy Victorian businessman 
Henry Trevor into what might be described as a typical Gothic Revival garden with follies, 
fountains, terraces, extravagant brickwork and, in its heyday, a palm house. Sadly, two 
world wars put paid to most of such elaborate gardens across the land, and this one fell into 
disuse until rescued by The Plantation Garden Preservation Trust, formed of volunteers 
who, since 1980, have been slowly restoring the garden. 


A fairly discreet street entrance led to new fancy iron gates which, in turn, led on to reveal a 
wall of evergreen shrubs, an old Victorian post box used as an ‘honesty box’ for the 
admission fee, and some steps enticing us through into an unexpected jewel — a sunken 
oblong amphitheatre with a high footbridge at one end and terraced steps and ramps at the 
other, either affording contrasting views over the whole garden. There were steep slopes to 
the sides, imaginatively planted on the north side by an array of plants in stone niches, 
including many fern species, mainly Polystichum, Dryopteris and Asplenium scolopendrium 
and their cultivars. A small group of Dicksonia antarctica seemed very happy. On the site 
of the former palm house we were treated to a Victorian Tropical-esque border with 
prominent leafy exotics such as Trachycarpus fortunei, Tetrapanax papyrifer and Musa 
basjoo, surrounded by carpets of colourful bedding. 


Nearby, a circular pond boasted a towering stone folly of extravagantly noble proportions, 
and in the stonework and brickwork throughout the garden the faces of imps and gargoyles 
gummed at you scarily wherever you looked. In the shelter of this sunken splendour barely a 
leaf twitched — the winds we experienced earlier passing harmlessly over our heads. I was 
left with the impression of a calm and atmospheric space in which, despite being just a 
shadow of its past, you still get a genuine feel for how it might have been in the glory days. 


We seemed to collectively realise that sustenance was in order, and trickled back to Peter 
and Nick’s wonderful house for the promised ‘light lunch’ — in reality a substantial spread, 
much of it home-made. China plates, steel cutlery and linen napkins, too — how posh was 
that! Next, of course, was a look at their ferns! 


This steeply sloping site had recently been tastefully and extensively terraced in hard 
landscaping sympathetic with the house. To the front, a handful of judiciously pruned 
original trees and shrubs had been retained to give this newly planted area a sense of 
maturity and provide the necessary shade for an impressive collection of ferns and other 
shade-loving plants. The ferns, although recently planted, looked very happy and I am sure 
they will thrive here. A spectacular conservatory serves as a ‘porch’ to the main house 
entrance, filled with tree ferns and other exotica. Beyond a stone patio, a set of steep steps 
lead around the side of the house to the upper, rear garden, which I think was pretty much 
level with the top storey of the house. The garden had been beautifully designed, informally 
planted within a formal layout and incorporating many interesting features such as a pond, 
vegetables, bog garden and even a carnivorous plant bed full of colourful pitcher plants. 
Staggered pleached hornbeam panels screened the house and garden from properties beyond 
without engendering a feeling of enclosure — very clever! 


Even the weather decided to smile upon us, taking a turn for the better with a lightening 
wind and even a little sunshine. I had the most wonderful and sociable day which has 
encouraged me — an infrequent attendee at these bashes — to try to make the time to go to 
more meetings. And so I would like to pass on a heartfelt thank you to our hosts for the day, 
Peter and Nick, and I now look forward to seeing everyone again next time! 


Lopham and Redgrave Fen, Suffolk Wildlife Trust—3 September Paul Ripley 
(Leader: Tim Pyner) 


Sixteen members and guests of the South-East and East Anglia Regional Groups met in 
initially sunny weather at Redgrave Fen’s Visitor Centre (62/054803). The fen is managed 
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by the Suffolk Wildlife Trust, although the bulk of the fen (Lopham Fen) is in Norfolk, north 
of the River Waveney, which forms an east/west boundary. The fen occupies a large area, and 
has been in existence for many hundreds of years, being used as a communal resource until 
the 1914-1918 War. It suffered from water abstraction and was almost destroyed, but has 
recovered since this was stopped at the start of an EU-funded restoration project in 1999. 


Much of the fen is classic reed-bed, with great (or saw) sedge (Cladium mariscus), black 
bog rush (Schoenus nigricans) and common reed (Phragmites australis), interspersed 
with colourful delights such as purple and yellow loosestrife (Lythrum salicaria 
and Lysimachia vulgaris), meadowsweet (Filipendula ulmaria) and valerian (Valeriana 
officinalis). The fen lies 
on a chalk substrate, so is 
unusually neutral _—tto 
alkaline, and is_ lightly 
grazed by cattle and 
(Polish) ponies. 


In the morning we made 
a tour of Great Fen and 
noted Dryopteris dilatata 
and D.carthusiana in 
abundance in damp 
woodland. In spite of the 
very close proximity of the 
two species, no obvious 
candidates for the hybrid 
stood out. We also found Bee as 
the occasional D. filix-mas —~ : g nphOIOT PARNCOCE 
and sporadic colonies of 
Athyrium filix-femina. 


Paul Ripley helps Else O’Mahoney with Dryopteris at Great Fen 


After lunch we visited Middle Fen, noting Dryopteris carthusiana growing among the 
reeds, and also D. dilatata, Pteridium aquilinum, Equisetum palustre and E. arvense. We 
stopped by some ponds but were unable to see Dolomedes plantarius, the large fen raft 
spider, very rare in Britain, and which was rediscovered here by Eric Duffy in 1952. 
Crossing the River Waveney into Redgrave Fen proper, we saw more Dryopteris dilatata 
and D. carthusiana, Pteridium aquilinum, and a colony of large Equisetum arvense. 


Just as the weather was deteriorating, we drove the short distance to Rickinghall, where we 
were very kindly entertained to tea by Wendy and Simon Gowen. 


Our thanks go to Tim for organising a very interesting meeting at a lovely site, to Simon 
Gowen for the idea, and to Wendy for a lovely tea. 


Autumn Indoor Meeting, Oulton Broad, Suffolk — 29 October Tim Pyner 


Twenty-one members and friends gathered at Gill and Bryan Smith’s house on a mild, dry 
day. Following another delicious lunch served by Gill the garden could be explored. It was 
looking good and some rain over the previous few weeks had ensured that the ferns were in 
peak condition. Many unusual plants could be seen and some puzzling Dryopteris provided 
a rich source of material for debate. The popular plant sale was full of interesting ferns and 
most were quickly snapped up. Later Barrie Stevenson gave a short talk on a few interesting 
fern books that he had encountered over the years. Members then showed photos of 
meetings and fern trips undertaken during 2016 including the 125th gathering in the Lake 
District, Taiwan and Spain. The group and I are most grateful that Gill and Bryan are happy 
to host our Autumn Meeting each year and thank them for another successful meeting. 


et 


MIDLANDS Matt Busby 


Further to a meeting of interested members in the Midlands on the 27th September 2015 at 
which we attracted eight members and guests, we had another meeting in Warwick on 
Sunday 29th May to see if we could attract a few more members. Sadly we failed to do so 
but decided to press ahead with two local meetings during 2016. 


Matt Busby’s garden, Canley, Coventry — Sunday 31 July 


I invited local members to an afternoon gathering in my garden and was most encouraged 
by the attendance of 12 members and guests. Blessed with warm, dry weather, members 
appeared to enjoy a tour of the garden, during which there was an exchange of ferns 
brought along by Mark Morgan and Alan Ogden. Light refreshments were then available, 
during which I was able to show on the living room television photographs from the 
Cumbria Meeting, which Chris and I had attended earlier in the month. 


My thanks to Chris Kilborn and Barbara Mead for their extremely valued assistance with 
the refreshments and subsequent clearing up. 


Alan & Valerie Ogden’s garden, Hopwood, Alvechurch, Worcs. — Sunday 18 
September 


For our last meeting of the year we were very pleased to accept Alan and Valerie’s invitation 
to visit their garden at Hopwood, near Birmingham. The day proved to be bright, mild and dry 
SO we were able to enjoy Alan’s collection of hardy ferns. I was particularly struck with two 
plants of Polypodium vulgare agg. One had found itself a home on the stem of a cotoneaster 
and the other had attached itself to the trunk of a shrub in the front garden, both without any 
human interference. It was gratifying to see ferns in Alan’s collection from the Bolton 
collection that he acquired from the late John Mashiter at Arnside many years ago. It was 
also a very pleasant surprise to see an example of Asplenium scolopendrium Brachiatum 
Group, which had appeared in a low wall adjacent to where the Bolton ferns were growing. 


We thank Alan, Val and their family for providing such an interesting day, complemented 
with delicious refreshments. 


photo: A.R. Busby 


Midlands members enjoying Alan & Valerie Ogden’s garden 


Malcolm & Linda Hancock, Peter Grimbly, Alan Ogden, 
Mark Morgan, Martin Rickard, Clive & Doreen Brotherton 
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NORTH WALES David Hill 


2016 saw the launch of the North Wales group, with mixed success. The busy programme 
ranged from meetings having no attendees to being over-subscribed, but such is the nature 
of a new group. 


Newborough & Llanddwyn Island, Anglesey — 28 May 


In July 2014 the Yorkshire Fern Group visited North Wales for their thirtieth anniversary 
(see Bulletin Vol. 8 No. 1), and during that visit we searched in vain for Ophioglossum 
azoricum in the short cropped maritime grassland of Llanddwyn Island, reluctantly agreeing 
that it was a little late in the season. With this in mind I had organised the first meet of the 
year to be on the small ‘tombolo’ or tidal island off the south-western side of Anglesey. 


I had seen O. vulgatum on the nearby Aberffraw Dunes (23/35904.67900) on 17th August 
2013, and had been sent an undated record for O. azoricum on Llanddwypn Island but had no 
dates. Fred Rumsey confirmed that he had seen them on 13th June 2013, and corroborated 
the grid references I had been sent. Despite a fingertip search between the Carneddau 
ponies being wintered on the island, scouting visits on the 30th April and 11th May failed to 
turn up any fronds. Returning on the 21st May I found that the ponies had been re-homed, 
and after spending several hours on hands and knees, attracting strange looks from passers- 
by, I located four emerging frond tips. I jumped for joy! 


I had hoped for some attendees the following week, but despite fine weather I had 
Newborough car park, the forest and Llanddwyn Island to myself the following Saturday. 
After a week of good weather more fronds had emerged. Twenty-six plants were spread 
over a thirty-five by five metre area of heavily compacted peaty mud over sand, nestled 
amongst stunted Salix repens subsp. argentea, Potentilla anserina, sedges and grasses 
(23/3870.6269). The fronds averaged fifteen millimetres high, with the fertile spikes still 
green and presumably still growing at only ten millimetres long. 


Having counted the ee ee there was time to pi aa the rest of the island, 


revisiting the Asplenium 
obovatum subsp. _ billotii 
(23/38554.62611) and gaye 
A. marinum — (23/38554. 7/408 ee oa *,) US vy; Fp 
62611) clumps. A nice find Pe 
was a band of ferns along 
the top of the island 
(23/389632 and 23/389633). 
It started with large dense 
clumps of A. adiantum- 
nigrum, graduating at the 
other end to Dryopteris 
filix-mas and D. dilatata. 
Fifty-six A. adiantum- Cy | | 4 
nigrum clumps were “ . : ie DG: Hill 
counted, with plenty of 
regeneration evident. 


Asplenium adiantum-nigrum on Llanddwyn Island 


Traeth Lligwy, Anglesey — 18 June 


The following month saw me back on Anglesey, but this time on the opposite side. The 
target for Traeth Lligwy was equisetums, so I must admit I wasn’t surprised when I again 
had the day to myself, other than the constant cheerful song of a male whitethroat. 
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This beautiful beach is the type location for Equisetum x robertsii, which was found at the 
base of a boulder-clay cliff (23/4981.8710), along with E. arvense, one of its parents. The 
other parent, E. tel/mateia, occurred higher up the slope next to the coastal path. Further 
along the beach a small amount of E. palustre was found at the base of a dune. 


Little else pteridological was found, other than Pteridium aquilinum and Dryopteris filix- 
mas, however, a stunning Lilium pyrenaicum and a large amount of Rosa rugosa provided a 
striking contrast to the shore vegetation. 


Llyn Helyg, Flintshire — 16 July 


Llyn Helyg is Flintshire’s last remaining site for Pilularia globulifera, and although I had 
anticipated a watery day, I had not expected to get quite so wet. Having received grid 
references from Fred Rumsey, and read the Putwain et al. report from 2008, I was confident 
that we would find pillwort in this shallow man-made lake. 


The results were disappointing to say the least. After several days’ torrential rain, the water 
levels were high, making surveying slightly more challenging. The southern shore between 
33/116771 and 33/109771 was checked, and whereas Putwain had found six populations, 
covering a cumulative total of 910 square metres, we could only find a small patch of less than 
one square metre. Crassula helmsii was present in extensive amounts, and certainly appeared 
to have the upper hand in this large shallow site. With water levels so high and conditions 
difficult, it is hard to draw any conclusions yet about the fate of the pillwort. We aim to 
revisit this site when conditions are more favourable, and will also check the north shore. 


Around the margins were some good Equisetum fluviatile stands, and away from the 
water’s edge were fine examples of Dryopteris dilatata and D. affinis agg. Here and there 
the mixed Dryopteris had complete understorey dominance, even out-competing the 
brambles! Occasional Athyrium filix-femina provided some variety, but the only colour in 
the day was provided by Comarum palustre (marsh cinquefoil), its dark crimson flowers 
lining the edge of the lake. 


Treborth Botanic Garden near Bangor — 20 August 


This was the second year I had run ‘An introduction to ferns and fern allies’ course at 
Treborth Botanic Garden, in the fabulous setting next to Menai Bridge. Fourteen attendees 


photo: Richard Gallon 


Fern course at Treborth Botanic Garden 
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were bolstered by an additional three students from China, who were visiting Treborth for 
botanical illustration and stayed for an introduction to some UK fern species! 


Luckily I had plenty of pre-collected material, as the weather on the day was atrocious, with 
gales and heavy rain. A short lull in the storms allowed us to look at the usual suspects on 
the building itself, such as Asplenium ruta-muraria, A. scolopendrium, A. trichomanes, 
Athyrium filix-femina, Dryopteris filix-mas and Polypodium vulgare. 


The garden itself revealed some Polystichum setiferum, Pteridium aquilinum, Osmunda 
regalis, Dryopteris affinis, D. dilatata, and a few Equisetum arvense and E. telmateia. There 
was also a chance to examine some real rarities: Polystichum lonchitis and Woodsia ilvensis, 
which are grown in the garden by Bangor University as part of a national recovery project. 


Once the group were thoroughly soaked, we returned for hot drinks and biscuits, and a 
chance to look at some herbarium specimens and a range of identification resources. 


The day proved a great success, with plenty of positive feedback. I have already been sent 
several records for local ferns, and two requests for site visits. Many thanks to COFNOD 
(the North Wales Local Record Centre) and Treborth Botanic Gardens for help and for use 
of their wonderful facilities. 


Nant Gwrtheyrn, Ll¥n Peninsula — 15 October 


This was another meeting with changeable weather conditions, however, this time three 
other intrepid adventurers turned out to explore a remote, cold, north-west-facing valley. 


Meeting at the top of the valley (23/3531.4408) we descended the steep road, recording 
Blechnum  spicant, Asplenium trichomanes subsp. quadrivalens, A. scolopendrium, 
Dryopteris dilatata, D. filix-mas and Pteridium aquilinum. Halfway down we found our 
first Dryopteris affinis, Athyrium filix-femina, Polypodium vulgare and Oreopteris 
limbosperma. Throughout the valley we found that the Dryopteris species had all suffered 
from the effects of grazing, with the exception of D. affinis. 


Descending further, we found a small track off to the side, and Polypodium vulgare (with 
its rust Milesina dieteliana) on the cutting wall, together with a strong candidate (after 
much deliberation) for Dryopteris cambrensis, with its upright habit, strongly rotated 
pinnules and long pinnule pair adjacent to the rachis. 


. BihBtE: DG. Hill 
Wendy McCarthy, Martyn Stead & Mari Roberts 
exploring the scree at Nant Gwrtheyrn 
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Passing down through the village we added Asplenium adiantum-nigrum and _ A. ruta- 
muraria. A show of Coprinus comatus covered the lawn outside the café where we stopped 
and had lunch in the drizzle. After lunch we continued down towards the sea, finding 
Equisetum palustre and E. telmateia on the boulder-clay, and further down in a cold micro- 
granite scree, clumps of Cryptogramma crispa (23/3472.4462), Asplenium adiantum- 
nigrum, Blechnum spicant and stunted yellow Dryopteris affinis. 


Pearman (2015) lists two minimum altitudes for Cryptogramma crispa, 100 metres for 
Little Salkeld in Cumbria (35/53, VC 70) and 50 metres on the exposed Inbhir Ghil on Rum 
(17/360925, VC104); the BRC list the species as occurring between 80 metres (Glen Etive, 
Main Argyll) and 1,280 metres (Ben Nevis, Westerness). Here the plants range from 37 
metres down to 23 metres, yet despite their proximity to the sea, they are kept cool by 
continual shade and cold katabatic winds descending the valley. 


Facing a long uphill walk in the rain at the end of a long day, we finally managed to find a 
graceful D. borreri to complete the set. 


References: 

Pearman, D.A. (2015) Altitudinal limits of British and Irish vascular plants. BSBI. 

Putwain, P.D., Hatton, K.J. and Haynes, G.M. (2008) A survey of the marginal and accessible 
submerged vegetation of Llyn Helyg, with particular attention to pillwort (Pilularia globulifera) 
and Australian swamp stonecrop (Crassula helmsii). A report for NEWW Limited. 
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Aira Force near Ullswater, and Robert Crawford’s garden, Penrith, Cumbria 
— 25 June Alison Evans 


In May, three of us were fortunate to be joined by Steve Dowson of the National Trust to do 
a ‘recce’ of the Aira Force waterfall walk, when we recorded 16 fern taxa. As we only had 
half a day to spend here, we decided not to do the longer walk to Gowbarrow on the 
meeting day. On 25th June, two of us met in the National Trust car park at 35/400200, and 
spent the first half-hour recording ferns on the grass bank by the car park in case of late- 
comers. We noted Polystichum aculeatum, P. setiferum, Dryopteris filix-mas, D. dilatata, 
D. affinis subsp. affinis and Athyrium filix-femina before deciding that no-one else would 
be joining us, and set off towards the river. We added to the list Polypodium vulgare 
near the car park at 35/4005.2008 and then Dryopteris cambrensis in a lightly wooded area 
(35/4001.2027). Crossing 
the bridge and going down 
to the river bank, there 
were some fine scaly male 
ferns, including Dryopteris 
borreri, at 35/4010.2033. 


Returning to the path, we 
noted Blechnum _ spicant 
and Oreopteris limbosperma 
at 35/3993.2048, then on 
the stonework on and near 
the bridge we found 
Asplenium  scolopendrium, 
A. trichomanes subsp. 
quadrivalens, Cystopteris 
fragilis, and Polystichum 
aculeatum at 35/3992.2051. Peter Campion with beech fern at Aira Force 


photo: A.J. Evans 
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Interested passers-by asked us what we were looking at — everyone else was there to see the 
waterfall, which we did admire before crossing over the bridge and continuing on the west 
side of Aira Beck. Our first colony of oak fern, Gymnocarpium dryopteris was at 
35/3995 .2062, under brambles and ash, and then we found a lovely colony of beech fern, 
Phegopteris connectilis, at 35/3999.2075. On reaching the “Army Bridge’ we re-found a plant 
of Cryptogramma crispa growing on the rock wall across the stream from 35/4001.2085, 
and noticed a second, smaller plant of this nearer to the bridge, also on the rock wall. We 
continued on the west side of the stream, finding more colonies of oak and beech ferns, then 
crossed at the High Force bridge and walked back along the eastern side of the beck, finding 
Polystichum setiferum at 35/3998 .2063, and a possible P. x bicknellii at 35/4000.2075, which 
we were not able to confirm as the spores were not ripe. 


We were in good time to move on to the garden of Robert and Karen Crawford in Penrith, 
where we were joined by Andrew Harrison from Sizergh. We were lucky to have our 
garden tour in sunshine, admiring Robert’s tree ferns, and other highlights such as 
Asplenium scolopendrium ‘Zeal Dwarf’ and Athyrium filix-femina *‘Plumosum Druery’. We 
then had a splendid tea, provided by Robert and Karen, who had catered for rather more 
than the five of us. Andrew’s dog helped by eating half a Victoria sponge before being 
caught, but was otherwise impeccably well-behaved! 


photo: A.J. Evans 


Karen & Robert Crawford’s garden, Penrith 
Peter Campion, Karen & Robert Crawford, Andrew Harrison 


Brock Bottom & Beacon Fell, east of Catterall, Lancashire — 6 August 
Alison Evans 


This was a joint meeting with Liverpool Botanical Society. Fourteen people met in the 
Brock Bottom car park at 34/548431, and set off south along the river towards Brock 
Bottom. We soon saw the common woodland ferns, and a good specimen of Dryopteris 
affinis subsp. affinis at 34/5488.4302. Fortunately there were specimens of D. borreri fairly 
close by so that we could compare the two and point out distinguishing features. We noted 
Asplenium scolopendrium soon afterwards, then a robust, foliose plant of D. borreri at 
34/5475.4281. On our recce of the site we had wondered whether this might be D. x critica, 
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but it proved to have good spores. Eric Greenwood drew our attention to a very glossy, dark 
green D. affinis, which had some features of the variant described as ‘convexa’ — looking 
rather as though it had been stamped out of plastic. We passed a large colony of Equisetum 
telmateia at 34/5464.4268, then went into the rather wet meadows on our right to look at 
some more unusual D. affinis complex at 34/5463.4225. These were robust, upright, untidy 
and rather leathery plants in large clumps in full sun, which we eventually decided were 
rather atypical D. borreri, with the indusia shrivelling to the typical ‘up-turned chanterelle’ 
shape. We also found a clump of D. carthusiana in the same meadow. 


We headed down a shady track to ruined buildings near to the river, adding to our list 
Polystichum aculeatum at 34/5438.4209. Some members of the party turned back at this point, 
but Eric was keen to re-find beech fern, for which there are old records on the other side of 
the river, so some of us climbed the fence and went through the ruins to the river bank. We 
could see Blechnum spicant on the far bank, but only Eric and Bruce Brown persisted in the 
search until they saw the Phegopteris connectilis on the far bank, opposite 34/5435 4205. 
By the time that everyone had returned to the car park and picnic site to have lunch, we 
were too late to explore the river site further, and decided to move on to Beacon Fell 
Country Park, where we parked in one of the peripheral car parks at 34/5742.4279. We soon 
recorded Dryopteris dilatata, Athyrium filix-femina and Oreopteris limbosperma. We had 
some more practise in distinguishing Dryopteris affinis subsp. affinis from both D. borreri and 
D. filix-mas. We walked around the lake, not finding any new taxa, but on walking further 
through the woodland we added Equisetum arvense to our list, and found a single plant of 
Blechnum spicant at 34/5718 4248. The general botanists were pleased to be able to study this 
— another easily-recognisable fern to add to their increasing knowledge of our fern flora. 


Annual General Meeting, Holehird, South Cumbria — 15 October Peter Campion 


Twenty or so of us attended the Group’s 23rd AGM on a fine autumn day. There were 
lovely colours among the shrubs and a lot to see in the Holehird gardens. The Lakeland 
Horticultural Society volunteers, especially Steve Mees (keeper of the Polystichum 
collection), welcomed us, and as usual the facilities and room were ideal for our needs. 
Thank you to everyone who generously brought ferns for sale and to those who bought 
them, swelling our funds by £52. 


After coffee, Peter Campion used a mixture of pictures and the personal memories of 
members present to celebrate the 125th Anniversary National Meeting. The discussion 
ended with a vote of thanks to Alec Greening for organising the highly successful event. 


Michael Hayward presented ‘Victorian fern albums, why collect them?’ as a slide-show and 
with a wealth of actual examples. Michael’s detailed research into the numerous creators’ 
albums of mounted ferns and the industry that created them was quite fascinating. The 
quality of the polished New Zealand woods and specimens is extraordinary, though the use 
of mosses and other material to enhance to look of the page seems perhaps a bit strange to 
our eyes. Thank you again Michael. 


During lunch many visited the polystichums in the gardens to see how well they were 
growing. Thank you Steve Mees for your hard work here. 


After lunch we had our AGM, electing Robert Sykes who very kindly agreed to take on the 
secretary job. Ann Haskins agreed to remain as treasurer and presented the accounts for the 
year, showing a surplus of £40. Ann Haskins set a fiendish competition based cleverly on 
the titles of the articles in the Preridologist. Nobody came up with answers worth a prize. A 
shame, because not only did it tickle the brain cells it promoted a close perusal of the latest 
edition of the magazine! Robert Sykes judged the indoor and outdoor fern competition. The 
prizes went to Alison Evans and Robert Crawford for their outstanding entries. 


After tea, scones and cake provided by members, the meeting closed; another enjoyable AGM. 
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SCOTLAND 


Dunkeld, Perthshire — 3 April Bridget Laue 
(Participants: Tim Godfrey, Frank Katzer (leader), Bridget Laue, Ian Schoolar, Paul Sharp.) 


According to BPS Special Publication No. 8 (New atlas of ferns and allied plants), in the 
period 1987-1999 the BSBI recorded the forked spleenwort, Asplenium septentrionale, in 
only 28 hectads scattered across Great Britain, 11 of those in Scotland. In Edinburgh we are 
lucky to have two sites within the city on two of our seven hills, Arthur’s Seat and 
Blackford Hill. Moving north, the next closest records are from near Dunkeld, about 75 
kilometres away. In late March 2015, three BPS members (Frank Katzer, Heather McHaffie 
and Paul Sharp) met with the local BSBI vice-county recorder, Martin Robinson, to 
reconnoitre two sites of historical records. Having found the ferns, Frank agreed to lead a 
party back to the larger of the two sites. 


Five of us met in the rain in the car park just to the east of Dunkeld Bridge, before driving 
closer to the site in fewer cars. The plants are located on Craig Tronach (37/053402), a 
small knoll on the north bank of the River Tay. As in Edinburgh, the ferns are on a south- 
facing slope on exposed rock. The slope is quite steep, and was somewhat slippery in the 
rain, with the wide rushing river below waiting for any pteridologists who might lose their 
footing; no wonder Frank had ensured that we all signed a disclaimer back at the car park. 
Access was also hampered by brambles growing across our route in places. But when we 
reached our goal it proved to be well worthwhile: we counted more than 100 clumps of 
A. septentrionale. It seemed curious to find such a thriving population of a relatively 
uncommon plant. Presumably there is something special about the locations where it is 
found; the At/as mentions “well-drained, exposed, sunny, usually acidic rock faces”, but 
there must be many such sites where this fern does not occur. At Craig Tronach, Frank also 
showed us one plant that looked very much like A. <x murbeckii, the hybrid of 
A. septentrionale and A. ruta-muraria (which was present locally); but it was only viewed 
with difficulty, by climbing up a tree stump. Given the scarcity of the forked spleenwort, 
the Scotland Group hopes to continue monitoring it; our target for 2017 concerns a record 
in the Scottish Borders at the romantically named Fatlips Castle! 


photo: T. Godfrey 
Asplenium septentrionale hunters in the rain near Dunkeld, Perthshire 
Bridget Laue, Frank Katzer, Paul Sharp, Ian Schoolar, Tim Godfrey 
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Ascog Hall Fernery, Isle of Bute — 10 May Liza Downie 


(Participants: Liza Downie, Andy Ensoll, Janey Floyd, Louise Galloway, Tim Godfrey, Bridget 
Laue, Frank McGavigan, Heather McHaffie, Nadia Russell.) 


Nine people assembled in excellent spirits at the ferry landing at Wemyss Bay for our 
annual trip to Ascog Fernery on the Isle of Bute. Ascog is a privately owned three-acre 
garden (26/107631), bathed in the balmy airs of the Firth of Clyde, with rare trees and 
shrubs, outstanding tree ferns and a restored Victorian fernery. It is an RHS Partner Garden. 
The fernery is partially sunk into the ground and has a waterfall fed by a diverted stream. It 
contains a spectacular Todea barbara, and several species of Cyathea and Dicksonia, along 
with Blechnum cycadifolium, Woodwardia radicans, and various other delights. The plants 
are arranged in groups according to geographical origin. 


The aim of the day was to give a little help to the owners, Karin and Michael Burke, with 
the relentless tasks of weeding, trimming and pruning. A white pebble mosaic path is happy 
home to a great deal of mind-your-own-business (So/eirolia soleirolii), |verworts and rogue 
Selaginella. Some of the group set to with knives and scrapers and we were delighted to 
meet a neighbour, Neil, who had recently been giving valuable help with weeding. Others 
helped with pruning and planting up new ferns brought from the Royal Botanic Garden 
Edinburgh. These included Dicksonia youngiae and D. fibrosa, a Japanese Athyrium 
species, Pyrrosia lingua and Arachniodes davalliaeformis. 


It was a beautiful sunny day, so we had lunch on the lawn overlooking the sea and chatted 
with Michael and Karin about the joys and sorrows of owning a listed Victorian fernery; we 
were also visited by Angus Hannah, the local vice-county recorder. He had recently 
discovered a specimen of Hypolepis ambigua growing on the island, determined tentatively 
by Tim Pyner. Angus very kindly offered to take anyone who was interested to see it, 
growing in a long-established larch plantation, some distance from the road and with no 
recorded specimens around. This is a first record of this species for the UK, and quite how 
it got there is something of a puzzle. 


We reluctantly downed tools and caught the 16.00 ferry back to the mainland, tired but 
happy after a lovely day in such a beautiful place. 


Isle of Cumbrae, Firth of Clyde — 18 June Chris Nicholson 
(Participants: Tim Godfrey, Bridget Laue, James Milner-White, Chris Nicholson, Paul Sharp.) 


It is a bonus on fern outings in the west of Scotland when essential items of kit are sun hats 
and factor 50 sunscreen instead of macs and midge repellent. So it was for our trip to 
Cumbrae, a small island in the Firth of Clyde reached by a short ferry ride from Largs. 


We had an ambitious schedule — a six-mile route around the west coast of the island to 
Millport. We debated whether or not to hire bicycles — Tim had even coined the phrase 
‘pedalling pteridologists’ — but we decided to stick to shank’s pony and set off in the 
sunshine. The road follows the shoreline and in the verges we soon spotted Athyrium filix- 
femina, Dryopteris filix-mas, D. dilatata and Pteridium aquilinum. 


Angus Hannah, the vice-county recorder, had very helpfully provided locations and grid 
references for some of the less common ferns that we hoped to find. Our first target was 
Botrychium lunaria at Wine Bay (26/172591). Eyes peeled, we paced up and down with me 
calling out the grid references like a Golden Shot contestant to Tim’s Bernie the Bolt with 
the GPS device — left a bit, right a bit, up a bit, down a bit — but sadly no bull’s-eye; the 
moonwort eluded us. 


After a picnic lunch sitting on the rocks by the sea, we continued on our way. We decided 
not to go up into Gavin’s Glen to look for beech fern as access is difficult and time was 
marching faster than our fern pace. We did, however, take a detour up to Bell Craig 
(26/162574) where we found Blechnum spicant, Polystichum setiferum, P. aculeatum and 
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Oreopteris limbosperma, and had the first of our debates about Dryopteris aemula. Tim 
spotted a plant that had the look of D. aemula in contrast to nearby D. dilatata, but on close 
examination the scales had the D. dilatata stripe. 


Our next D. aemula discussion took place on the banks of a small burn at the south end of 
Fintray Bay (26/158566). Angus had provided details of D. aemula in this location and Paul 
found a good candidate, again with the D. aemula look but D. dilatata scales. Perhaps we 
have discovered a new species, ‘D. confusiana’? 


We then headed uphill for the 
shortcut to Miullport. Beautiful 
views to Arran were had from 
the top. A stone wall in Millport 
hosted  Asplenium —adiantum- 
nigrum, A. ruta-muraria and 
A. trichomanes. We saw more 
Polystichum _ setiferum in the 
woods around the cathedral before 
carrying on through Millport to 
Farland Point. More to-ing and 
fro-ing over the rocks chasing the 
erid reference for Asplenium 
marinum, but before Tim and I 
could zero in with technology 
Paul found it in a crevice, several 


plants in all (26/171543). Nearby 
on the path we saw one plant of | 4Splenium marinum at Farland Point, Isle of Cumbrae 
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Osmunda_ regalis and Bridget 

solved a ferny question concerning Equisetum. Earlier in the day we had seen E. arvense and 
Bridget had explained how to identify it by breaking the stem. She had also seen what she 
thought was E. x litorale. At Farland Point the missing parent EF. fluviatile was found. But now 
we had sadly run out of time to explore further — the bus was due to take us back to the ferry. 


Puck’s Glen and Benmore Garden, Argyll — 17 July Michael Hutchinson 
(Participants: Kevin Byrne, Liza Downie, Michael Hutchinson, Bridget Laue, Paul Sharp.) 


Visiting temperate rain forest in Puck’s Glen seemed more authentic in the misty rain, 
which in fact gave us little bother. We met up one mile south of Benmore Botanic Garden, 
in the Forestry Commission car park (26/146839). Bridget guided us north along the old 
road, to the bridge crossing the stream at the foot of the gorge. We proceeded along a stout 
Victorian path that followed the burn closely up this very picturesque glen, with its succession 
of lovely waterfalls. The mixed woodland gave varied light levels and the high humidity 
combined with variation in surface water levels suited a range of species, often growing 
from the exposed Dalradian Beinn Bheula schists or the stone walls of the pathway. 


First came the obligatory discussion on the Dryopteris affinis group representation; there 
was possible D. cambrensis but none of us felt confident to decide. Athyrium filix-femina 
was common, often with crimped, feathery pinnules. Preridium aquilinum was also present, 
but not dominant. The walls of the old bridge at the base of the glen were covered in 
Asplenium trichomanes subsp. quadrivalens. Perhaps the most widespread fern along the 
glen and in the forest was Blechnum spicant. Asplenium scolopendrium was frequent but 
not abundant, nor large in the main. Dryopteris dilatata was quite common, but gave way 
further up the glen to D. aemula, with its characteristic crinkled appearance. With great 
delight we came upon good stands of Gymnocarpium dryopteris, everybody’s favourite. 
Such an elegant fern, rising out of the extensive bryophyte cover. Phegopteris connectilis 
was also noted, but only one patch. On the path-retaining wall above the burn was a fine 
forked Polystichum aculeatum. We found more of this fern, but it was relatively unusual. 
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What we had come for, 
though, were the filmy 
ferns and we all kept a 
close eye to see which of 
the many ‘bryophytes’ 
would turn out to be 
them. Even though I 
had previously found 
them on _ Dartmoor, 
I managed to look 
straight at some and 
pass them by, only for 
others to shout out the 
discovery first. Once 
So. aie one’s eye was in they 
photo: P.M. Sharp —_ were locally abundant — 
sheets of them on steep 
or vertical slopes in 
dimmer light where the surface was neither too wet nor too dry. But which species? The 
first found was Hymenophyllum wilsonii but around the other side of the same rock by the path 
was the broader H. tunbrigense. With hand lenses we could with some effort distinguish the 
distinctly toothed indusium valves on the latter. Bridget spotted Oreopteris limbosperma, 
bright green with yellowish stems and sori along the edge of the pinnules. Rather than 
continuing to the upper glen, we made our way back across the ridge and down to the car 
park, passing through more open mixed woodland but seeing nothing new in the fern line. 
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Forked Polystichum aculeatum in Puck’s Glen, Argyll 


We had a pleasing 
lunch at the useful café 
in Benmore Botanic 
Garden before crossing 
the River Eachaig to 
visit the BPS exhibition 
set up by Heather 
McHaffie as part of the 
weekend BioBlitz. On 
the way we spotted an 
Equisetum on the road- 
side and Bridget helped 
us confirm it as the 
hybrid EE. x Jitorale. 
We caught up with 
Heather by the 
impressive restored 
Victorian fernery and , 

after we had inspected a = a 
it she took us outside Photo: P.M. Sharp 
to spot the baby 
tree ferns — Dicksonia 
antarctica was becoming 
naturalised by spreading from the fernery! Young plants could be told by the rough brittle 
feel of the pinnae — we shall have to see how they do. Heather then showed us Equisetum 
sylvaticum growing by the path beyond the fernery, and led us to a spot where she had 
confirmed Hymenophyllum tunbrigense growing over a rock in trees near one of the paths. 
It was hanging on — just — but not a patch on what we had seen earlier in Puck’s Glen. Many 
thanks to Bridget for organising such a good day. 


Bridget Laue and Heather McHaffie at the BPS stand 
for the Benmore BioBlitz 
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Ben Vrackie, Perthshire — 13 August Andy MacGregor 


(Participants: Natalie Cozzolino, John Edgington, Bridget Laue, Theo Loizou, Andy MacGregor, 
Myles O’Reilly, Paul Sharp, Leslie Tucker.) 


Ben Vrackie was brilliant. The weather was great and the hill, while only a Corbett, 1s like a 
trainee Ben Lawers, with many nice plants including even some interesting angiosperms. 
Eight of us met up in Pitlochry to take fewer cars to the small parking area at 27/943597. 
We were fortunate to have with us Theo Loizou (vice-county recorder for nearby Angus) 
and Les Tucker, both of whom had intimate knowledge of the hill and its delights, and we 
did not waste much time in fruitless searches. All the same, soon into the walk we had the 
usual delays while we agonised over members of 
Dryopteris affinis agg.; we were confident of both 
D. borreri and OD. affinis, including _ plants 
suspected (by Bridget) to be D. affinis subsp. 
paleaceolobata — a name new to most of us. 
Along the way we saw common ferns (D. filix- 
mas, D. dilatata, Athyrium filix-femina, Blechnum 
spicant, Polypodium vulgare and _ Pteridium 
aquilinum) as well as the more interesting species 
Oreopteris limbosperma, Phegopteris connectilis, 
Polystichum  aculeatum and = Gymnocarpium 
dryopteris. But the highlights were probably what 
used to be known as the fern ‘allies’. We saw five 
species of horsetails: Egquisetum arvense (of 
course), but also nice colonies of E. sylvaticum, 
E. pratense and E. palustre, and then later at Loch 
a Choire (27/947625) we found E. fluviatile. And 
we picnicked near a large patch of clubmosses — 
Lycopodium annotinum and L. clavatum growing 
in close proximity. 


Lycopodium annotinum 
near Ben Vrackie, Perthshire 


After lunch we headed for the crags south-west of the summit of Ben Vrackie, where we 
were distracted by a lot of Astragalus alpinus and Oxytropis halleri, with Potentilla crantzii 
and sundry other alpine beauties. Exploiting prior knowledge, we found up here small 
specimens of Botrychium lunaria and Asplenium viride, and another clubmoss, Huperzia 
selago. Together with Selaginella selaginoides (tiny plants seen earlier on the walk), that 
brought our tally to 18 fern taxa (including the horsetails) and four lycopods. But we did not 
get as far as we had originally planned and did not reach the crags on Creag Tharsuinn 
where there is reputedly both Cystopteris montana and Polystichum lonchitis, nor the 
flushes on the south-east slopes where Equisetum variegatum and E. hyemale are to be 
found. Thus there was general enthusiasm to return next year. 


Muirburn, Biggar, Lanarkshire — 2 October Bridget Laue 


Our end-of-season indoor meeting was hosted by Frank Katzer at his lovely home in a 
delightful setting near Biggar, in the Scottish Borders. Attendance was swelled by some 
most welcome Sassenachs who had attended the BPS committee meeting in Edinburgh the 
previous day. Frank is responsible for BPS Booksales, and so the first activity for many was 
to look over the current stock; sales were brisk. Most present were also jealous of Frank’s 
own extensive pteridological book collection, lining the walls of one room — half library, 
half conservatory — in which the centrepiece was a large tree fern. 


Of course we also explored Frank’s garden. He had recently been working hard to create a 
fern garden in a potentially difficult location, exposed to cold winters and high winds; 
however, on the day we visited, the sun was bright and warm. Frank’s plants included a wide 
range of Polystichum and Athyrium species. For me, the pond, featuring a thriving colony of 
Marsilea quadrifolia that had already survived one winter, was especially striking. 
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Group photo in Frank Katzer’s garden 
Frank Katzer, Cliff Davies, Alison Evans, Paul Sharp, Bridget Laue, John & Dorothy 
Edgington, Peter Blake, Frank McGavigan, Yvonne Golding, Nick Lodge, Adrian Dyer, 
Heather McHaffie, Roland Ennos, Michael Hutchinson, Liza Downie 


After a sumptuous lunch, we were treated to two talks on Woodsia ilvensis, probably the UK’s 
rarest native fern, currently known at only seven sites in the entire country. The Royal Botanic 
Garden Edinburgh has long been involved in monitoring, conservation, and reintroductions of 
this species. First, Nadia Russell described the background to the postgraduate research she 
had recently started at RBGE. She had collected samples from different locations and would be 
looking at their DNA to investigate patterns of genetic variation among the UK sites. Heather 
McHaffie then described the results of her ongoing monitoring programme. Both talks were 
fascinating, and were nicely illustrated with photographs of the, often difficult-to-reach, 
locations where W. ilvensis has retained a foothold. Finally, we briefly reviewed the 
Scotland Group’s 2016 meetings and discussed the next year’s programme. Fortified by 
more tea and coffee we eventually said our good-byes, reflecting on a very enjoyable day. 


SOUTH-EAST 


Chartham Hatch & Dunkirk, Canterbury, Kent — 21 May Steve Munyard 


Thirteen members and guests assembled at Fir Trees, near Chartham Hatch (61/099569). 
We were greeted by Norton Harries and invited to look at the tree ferns growing in pots in 
his garden. There were fine large specimens of Dicksonia antarctica and D. fibrosa. 


We then visited the adjacent wood, owned by Mr Harries, where the habitats varied from 
dry and shaded to boggy, a man-made pond and damp valley. A number of native species 
were recorded: Pteridium aquilinum, Dryopteris dilatata, D. filix-mas, D. affinis, 
D. borreri, including the foliose form, D.carthusiana, Polystichum _ setiferum, 
P. aculeatum, Blechnum spicant and Asplenium scolopendrium. Various ferns had been 
introduced by Mr Harries, including Cyrtomium fortunei, Osmunda regalis, Dryopteris 
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cristata, D. wallichiana, Polystichum munitum, Matteuccia struthiopteris, Dryopteris affinis 
‘Cristata’ (syn. ‘The King’), Polystichum  setiferum varieties, P. tsus-simense, 
P. polyblepharum, Dryopteris cycadina and D. erythrosora. 


We next crossed a low fence into Hunstead Wood, part of Kent Wildlife Trust’s South 
Blean Nature Reserve (61/097568). We saw Pteridium aquilinum, Dryopteris dilatata and 
Blechnum spicant, as well as the known colony of Equisetum sylvaticum, which is an 
uncommon plant in Kent. 


After lunch we moved to another part of the Reserve, parking at 61/092571. We walked 
down towards South Bishops Den, part of Denstead Wood, to explore the damp areas 
around 61/089576. Pteridium aquilinum, Dryopteris dilatata, D. filix-mas, D. carthusiana, 
D. affinis, Blechnum spicant and Asplenium scolopendrium were recorded. 


The next stop was at Dunkirk Churchyard (61/074589), near Boughton under Blean, to look 
at many fine specimens of Ophioglossum vulgatum growing in the grass between the graves. 


We ended the day at Fern Alder’s garden in Faversham. We were treated to tea and cakes 
and were able to explore the garden, which has an area of damp woodland beyond a stream. 
Fern is currently developing this area, which appears to be an ideal fern habitat. 


Avery’s & Shadwell Woods, Speldhurst, Kent — 16 July Paul Ripley 
(Leader: Peter Clare) 


Thirteen members and guests met at Speldhurst, north-west of Tunbridge Wells, and drove 
a short distance to take a footpath into Avery’s Wood (noting an old ram pump by the road 
on the way) (51/543411). This is a mixed deciduous wood with some mature chestnut 
coppice, on clay overlying Tunbridge Wells sandstone. Sporadic flushes are common 
throughout and a small stream traverses the wood. 


Dryopteris filix-mas, D.dilatata and Pteridium aquilinum were common; Asplenium 
scolopendrium (including a weakly crested form), Athyrium filix-femina and Polystichum 
setiferum were frequent, as was Blechnum spicant higher in the wood to the west. We soon 
found Dryopteris carthusiana and many candidates for the hybrid D. x deweveri; however, 
Roger Golding’s later examination revealed almost entirely ‘good’ spores. We were 
gratified to see Polypodium vulgare and P. interjectum growing side by side on a fallen tree 
trunk, the immediate comparison being most instructive. 


On our last visit, twenty years ago, Jennifer Ide had found two ‘crisp’ forms of Dryopteris 
filix-mas resembling 
‘Barnesil’, which we 
re-found. We _ also 
noted D. affinis and 
D. borreri, including 
at least three distinct 
forms of the latter — 
‘foliosum’, ‘insolens’ 
and more __ typical 
plants. Spores were 
again taken by 
Roger for further 
examination of a 
candidate for 
D. x complexa, but 
around 40-50% of the 
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spores were abortive, photo: P.J. Acock 
which is within the 
range for D. borreri. Blechnum spicant site in sunken lane near Speldhurst 


Lindsey Holleworth, Julian Reed, Paul Ripley 
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After lunch at the George and Dragon in Speldhurst, we walked into Shadwell Wood 
(51/556410), drier than Avery’s Wood but again crossed by a small stream. Dryopteris 
carthusiana, growing in surprisingly dry locations, was a feature of this wood and again we 
saw a number of strong candidates for D. x deweveri, growing with both parents, but the 
plant that Roger sampled again had mostly good spores. D. filix-mas, D. affinis and D. borreri 
(with forms as in Avery’s Wood) were seen, and again spores were taken for confirmation of 
possible hybrids. Pteridium aquilinum, Blechnum spicant, Asplenium scolopendrium and 
Equisetum arvense (in the lane outside the wood) completed the tally for this wood. 


Our thanks go to Peter Clare for sharing his thorough knowledge of the area and for his 
meticulous planning, to Julian Reed for helping with reconnaissance and planning, as well 
as acting as a highly effective sheepdog, and to Peter Tindley for kindly bringing along 
some of his sporelings for distribution. 


Hilbert Woods Nature Reserve, Tunbridge Wells, & Geoffrey & Sarah 
Kitchener’s garden, Halstead, Kent — 17 September Pat Acock 


Thirteen of us met at the footpath entrance to Roundabout Wood (51/594409) off Sandhurst 
Park, High Brooms, Tunbridge Wells. The wood, part of Hilbert Woods Local Nature 
Reserve, has boardwalks across damper boggy leaches close to the stream and higher up has 
landscaped grassland and a children’s play area. We turned to the right along the stream 
where we found a small Polystichum setiferum growing in a rotting tree log, which I found 
very unusual. Continuing on a path uphill in an anticlockwise direction, we observed on 
the edge of the park Dryopteris dilatata, D. filix-mas, D. borreri, D. affinis subsp. 
paleaceolobata and Athyrium filix-femina. The Caucasian wingnut tree that Geoffrey and I 
had observed on the recce the previous year was suffering heavily from the recent drought. 


Skirting around the top of the slope between the woodland and open parkland we took the 
path just inside the wood and here, in a ferric leach between two geological formations, we 
saw Equisetum sylvaticum. This beautiful plant is quite rare in the South-East, with only 
two to three extant sites in Kent and possibly six in Sussex (pers. comm. Sussex Recorder). 
Close-by in the damp woodland there was Dryopteris carthusiana. Continuing along the path 
we saw Pteridium aquilinum and descending to the extreme south-east corner of the wood we 
saw under a hedge on a bank below gardens a fine cultivar of Polystichum setiferum 
Divisilobum Group. Following the river on the boardwalk back towards our starting point 
we saw a few large clumps of Blechnum spicant, as well as Asplenium scolopendrium and 
A. trichomanes subsp. quadrivalens on some of the mortared historic river control structures. 


We drove to Geoffrey’s house in Halstead, north- 
west of Sevenoaks, where his wife, Sarah, provided 
tea to go with our sandwiches. Geoffrey then took us 
on a tour of their extensive gardens. In the front 
garden were various fern cultivars, including a large 
number of Asplenium scolopendrium. This species x: 
had colonised the top of his well and there was Wig 
evidence of the influence of the cultivars. Further on, "en ay 
beyond the really special herbaceous border, was a } F i> 
collection of Polystichum setiferum cultivars. Along ee SS 
the edge of the orchard and in woodland of native and if ee ls eh SS i 
introduced trees was an extensive collection of hardy photo: P.J. Acock 
ferns, including cultivars, that extended almost back 
to the house, and in a garden sheltered by hedging, 
were native plants interspersed with more ferns. 


Asplenium scolopendrium in well 
in Geoffrey Kitchener’s garden 


Back in the house we had a talk on recent fern discoveries in Kent by Geoffrey, who is the 
BSBI Recorder for Kent, and Paul Ripley spoke on the BPS’s 125th anniversary meeting in 
the southern Lake District. Following afternoon tea we had further slide-shows by Steve 
and Karen Munyard on their recent tour of New Zealand, Roger Golding on his trip with 
Paul and me to Taiwan, and one by me on Lord Howe Island. 


Finishing later than intended, we gave Sarah and daughter Ruth an especial vote of thanks 
for all their hard work in cooking and providing us with a first rate tea. 
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SOUTH WALES AND THE BORDERS 


Oakly Park, near Ludlow, Shropshire — 15 June Sue Dockerill 


We met under threatening skies at the church near the entrance to Oakly Park 
(32/4820.7681). This garden is not open to the public and we were only able to visit due to 
the efforts of local member, Andrew Tolman, who led us to the gravel drive at the front of 
the house. Here Lady Windsor welcomed us and gave us a flavour of the history of the house 
and park, which had been in the Clive family since the mid-1700s, starting with the famous 
Clive of India. Many features had been added to the park over the years, and the present 
owners were restoring a lot of these and also adding new plantings, as we were to see. 


We began our tour by diving under a huge horse chestnut whose branches had bowed down 
and rooted where they met the ground, forming a vast cathedral-like enclosure at least 
ninety feet across. It dated from the 1820s and was a good introduction to the many large 
trees we were to see on our visit. 


Andrew then showed us the formal terrace at the side of the house, with a parterre and what 
should have been a wonderful view of Clee Hill. If only! It was now raining steadily and 
any views were only of mist. However, this was good weather for ferns, if not for 
pteridologists, and we made our way across the parterre and down steep steps to the dell, a 
sunken rock garden with pools and a grotto. It had been built in the 1890s, quite possibly by 
Pulham, not using Pulhamite but local rock. This was obviously well suited to ferns and 
they were everywhere — a lot of native Athyrium filix-femina and Dryopteris filix-mas, but 
the area was being restored by replacing these with more interesting types. The first to grab 
our attention was a huge Osmunda regalis, but we soon found a good selection of 
Polystichum setiferum cultivars including “Ray Smith’. Near the entrance a lovely patch of 
Adiantum x mairisii was very much at home under the shelter of rocks and lady ferns, and 
Blechnum penna-marina was filling a nearby pocket. More interesting Dryopteris included 
D. goldiana, D. cycadina, and native fern varieties D. filix-mas ‘Cristata Martindale’ and 
D. dilatata ‘Crispa Whiteside’. There was a large Athyrium filix-femina Victoriae Group 
and also A. vidalii. In the wetter parts Onoclea sensibilis, Matteuccia struthiopteris and 
Osmunda claytoniana were thriving, while on the drier ledges polypodiums were spreading, 
including P. cambricum ‘Richard Kayse’. Amongst the rockwork several patches of 
Cystopteris fragilis were found. Were these planted or natural? It seemed difficult to tell, 
especially as we were to see more of this later in less obviously gardened locations. 


Andrew then took us to the entrance of a sunken lane, along which servants had once 
entered the house. It began with steps down to a tunnel and on the walls of these we again 
saw Cystopteris fragilis, this time with Asplenium scolopendrium and A. trichomanes subsp. 
quadrivalens. As we emerged from the tunnel into the sunken path other ferns appeared in 
the walls, including Pteris cretica, Polystichum aculeatum and Asplenium adiantum- 
nigrum. At the moist base of the retaining walls were some fine large Dryopteris including 
D. affinis “The King’ and D. x complexa ‘Stableri Crisped’. 


We wended our way through the park, passing a large lake with imposing rotunda, where 
we saw the first of several ancient large oaks, impressively craggy and looking near the end 
of their lifespan, and eventually arrived at the walled garden. This was being used for its 
traditional fruit and vegetable production, but a keen-eyed Mr Rickard spotted an 
Asplenium ceterach on top of one of the walls. 


Our next objective was the shrubbery (probably better described as an arboretum) and our route 
took us past the River Teme with two small hydroelectric plants. It was interesting to see in this 
area that the commoner woodland ferns were joined by both Dryopteris affinis and Polystichum 
aculeatum. The shrubbery contained many interesting large trees, including some planted at 
the time of Clive of India, which had grown impressively large in this moist, sheltered spot. 


Our final visit was to a small area by another large old oak that contained a huge 
Polystichum munitum, an interesting P. setiferum cultivar, Asplenium scolopendrium 
‘Crispum’ and Dryopteris x complexa *Stableri Crisped’. 


All in all, this was a fantastic visit, despite the weather, and our thanks go to Andrew 
Tolman for making it possible and to Lady Windsor for her hospitality. 
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Coed Wen, Caldicot Castle & Cas Troggy, Monmouthshire — 14 July 
Brian Dockerill 


Eight BPS members met at Caldicot Castle (31/487884) to share cars to travel to Coed Wen 
(31/416896), part of Penhow Woodlands National Nature Reserve, owned and managed by 
Natural Resources Wales. Here we followed the suggested circular footpath, and the lush 
plants of Asplenium scolopendrium confirmed the limey nature of the soil. We soon added 
to the list the common Dryopteris species — D. borreri, D. dilatata and D. filix-mas plus 
several very large D. affinis. After admiring colonies of herb paris, Paris quadrifolia, we 
found increasing numbers of Polystichum setiferum along with scattered Athyrium filix- 
femina. At the far side of the wood, near an old quarry, we identified a fine plant of D. borreri 
morphotype rhombidentata (aka robusta). Later we spent some time examining a possible 
P. x bicknellii before concluding that it was almost certainly an odd form of P. setiferum. 
The other parent, P. aculeatum, had not been found. Finally, Clare and Mark Kitchen 
pointed out several colonies of the upright or Tintern spurge, Euphorbia stricta, which is very 
uncommon in the UK and usually thought to be restricted to a small area of Gloucestershire. 


sa iene ihe 
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Outside the Caldicot Castle site for Asplenium trichomanes subsp. pachyrachis 
Mark & Clare Kitchen, Christine Mullins, Susan Lewis, Roger Norman, Brian Dockerill, Sue Norman 


Returning to Caldicot, after lunch in the Castle Inn we entered the Castle itself to see the 
Asplenium trichomanes subsp. pachyrachis that is still plentiful on its walls. There had been 
fears that the walls would have been ‘cleaned’, thus destroying the plants, but on speaking 
to a member of staff we were delighted to find that they were well aware of the ferns, their 
rarity, and hence their importance. 


Finally, we parked by the roadside at 31/413953 for the short walk across fields to Cas 
Troggy. This had recently changed hands but we were very pleased to be given permission 
by the new owner to take the group to the site, which is fenced to prevent ingress by cattle. 
This atmospheric ruin is overgrown by trees and very dark, but Asplenium trichomanes subsp. 
pachyrachis, of a more extreme form than at Caldicot and named var. troggyense by Lowe, 
was still present in great quantity, growing luxuriously along with subsp. quadrivalens. 
After admiring and photographing these fine plants we turned our attention to the other ferns 
on the site. We had already forced our way through bracken, Preridium aquilinum, and soon 
identified Dryopteris affinis, D. dilatata and Athyrium filix-femina. The walls of the ruin had 
Asplenium scolopendrium and, on the outer side, A. adiantum-nigrum. Finally a Polypodium 
was seen on the top of a wall and, although it was too early to be certain, this was tentatively 
thought to be P. vulgare. A short walk back to the cars ended an excellent and varied day. 
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River Nedd & Henrhyd Falls, north-east of Neath, Powys — 11 August 
Brian Dockerill 


The day did not start well, as the turning north of Pontneddfechan into a no-through way 
lane, a mile or so down which we had planned to meet, was signed “road closed” and “car 
park closed” — oh dear! Venturing down, I reached a farm and learned that a vehicle had 
smashed the side of the bridge ahead of the parking but that, by good fortune, the site we 
wanted to visit was on their farmland and they were custodians of this part of the huge 
Valleys of the rivers Nedd and Mellte and Moel Penderyn SSSI. They quickly agreed that, 
if we reduced the numbers of cars by sharing, we could park there, which we did — eight in 
two cars (22/9083.1047). 


The remaining walk down the lane proved to be a bonus, it was very ferny, and we quickly 
recorded many of the commoner ferns of the area: Asplenium trichomanes subsp. 
quadrivalens, A. scolopendrium, Athyrium filix-femina, Blechnum  spicant, Dryopteris 
borreri, D. dilatata, D. filix-mas, Polypodium vulgare, Polystichum setiferum and of course 
Pteridium aquilinum. 


Noting that despite the extensive damage the bridge still supported fine plants of 
Cystopteris fragilis, we began to explore up-river along the course of the River Nedd, 
continuing to find many of the previous species. As the valley narrowed into a gorge we 
added Polystichum aculeatum and Equisetum telmateia to the list, followed by the hoped 
for Hymenophyllum tunbrigense. This grew on the north side of a large rocky outcrop near 
the river in several extensive colonies each a metre or so across. The gorge seems an ideal 
habitat but unfortunately much is inaccessible even when the river is very low and, although 
H. wilsonii has been reported, we didn’t find it. A short way further on we stopped for 
lunch, surrounded by Oreopteris limbosperma, before climbing up from the river and 
returning to the lane by a higher, easier path. Back at the cars we found another member 
who had arrived late and, despite not finding us by the river, joined us for the rest of the day. 
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photo: S.C. Dockerill 


Group members admiring the Hymenophyllum in the Nedd valley 
Mark Kitchen, Tim Newby, Clare Kitchen, Bob Brown, Brian Dockerill, Roger & Sue Norman 
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We drove to the Henrhyd Falls (22/853120), a well-known fern site (National Trust) near 
Coelbren, last visited by the BPS as part of a National Meeting in 2008 (BPS Bulletin 7(1): 
19). Walking down to the falls we recorded Athyrium filix-femina, Blechnum spicant, 
Dryopteris borreri, D. dilatata, D. filix-mas, Equisetum arvense, Oreopteris limbosperma 
and Polystichum aculeatum. Crossing the bridge, on the left hand side we saw the presumed 
P. x bicknellii previously reported, but again were unable to confirm this by examination of 
the spores. Phegopteris connectilis was still growing on the far side of the bridge and in 
several other scattered colonies. However, the whole area had become increasingly popular, 
and the number of visitors and extensions to the pathways were having a detrimental effect 
on the ferns particularly the beech fern. We were pleased to see that the Gymnocarpium 
dryopteris was doing well under a protective layer of bramble. The falls have plenty of 
plants of Osmunda regalis, although these are quite small in size, and a single Asplenium 
viride. On the way back to the cars we saw our last fern for the site — a small, congested 
Polystichum setiferum. 


The day was rounded off at the café in the Craig-y-nos Country Park with a welcome drink, 
cake and ice-cream. 


Cwm George, Dinas Powys & Dyffryn Gardens, south-west of Cardiff, Glamorgan 
— 22 September Sue Dockerill 


The day looked set fair as an enthusiastic group of us met in Dinas Powys (31/154715) to 
explore the limestone gorge of nearby Cwm George, part of a Woodland Trust reserve and 
SSSI. It was a short walk along a stream to the gorge, but even here the abundant Asplenium 
scolopendrium and Polystichum setiferum made the nature of the underlying rocks plain. 
The ubiquitous Dryopteris filix-mas was also spotted, and all three were seen throughout the 
visit. 

At the entrance to the cwm (31/151718) an unexpected find was Cyrtomium fortunei, 
although the nearby houses suggested a possible source. Exploration of the valley floor also 
showed Dryopteris dilatata, D. borreri, D. borreri morphotype rhombidentata (aka 
robusta), and some large colonies of Polypodium interjectum on fallen trees. However, at 
the far end of the gorge the limestone cliffs were more discernible and our quest for the day, 
Polypodium cambricum, was spotted, high up and in abundance. But could we get up to it 
to confirm its identity and look for P. cambricum ‘Richard Kayse’? Three adventurous 
members made the ascent and were rewarded with fantastic stands of the species and were 
also able to confirm that the variety was still there after over 350 years. Asplenium ceterach 
was also found on the cliffs, and Preridium aquilinum and Athyrium filix-femina noted on 
the return journey to the cars. 


After lunch we made our way to the nearby National Trust gardens at Dyffryn House 
(31/095724), where we were met by the Head Gardener Chris Flynn and several members 
of the garden staff. The main purpose of our visit was to see the restored fernery, and Chris 
outlined the plans for this. They are hoping to add some spring interest with bulbs and other 
transient plants and to increase the variety of ferns. This latter is in line with the spirit of 
Reginald Cory who set up the garden; he was a keen plantsman and would have 
undoubtedly added to the fern collection as new plants became available. 


The fernery is on a shady slope, surrounded by some large yew trees, but with the main area 
open to the sky. It is on limestone rock and this is at the surface in many places, the centre 
of the area comprising a shallow depression probably formed from excavating limestone in 
the past. As well as ferns, this also has several large upturned tree-stumps and procumbent 
tree trunks, which added to the prehistoric feel. The ferns were doing well and, although it 
is true that much of the ‘fernyness’ came from wild Dryopteris, there were also many more 
interesting species (D. wallichiana, D. erythrosora, D. cycadina and several D. dilatata 
cultivars for example). We were pleased to see Polypodium cambricum ‘Richard Kayse’ 
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and other similar varieties doing well, and even Gymnocarpium dryopteris (not known to be 
a lime lover) was spreading nicely. There were also several colonies of Phegopteris 
decursive-pinnata. What was surprising was the relative absence of Polystichum setiferum 
and Asplenium scolopendrium, which might be expected to do well. We found several 
labels for these, but very few plants. The only advice we could offer was that perhaps they 
had been planted in too wet a situation; they would certainly be worth trying again. 


Sea : a 


photo: B. Dockerill 


Members admiring the fernery in Dyffryn Gardens with garden staff 


The meeting ended with some welcome refreshments and a chance to swap plants in the 
car park. 


WESSEX 


Linwood & Linford, near Ringwood, New Forest, Hampshire (Leader: Ashley Basil) 
— 11 June Jane Markovic 


We met at Appleslade car park (41/184092) near Linwood, 
with the intention of searching for Botrychium lunaria 
(moonwort). There were only a few members due to a clash 
with another BPS event. This site was first discovered by 
Mike Rowe in 2015; there are only a limited number of 
moonwort sites known in the New Forest. The bracken had 
grown up so it wasn’t straightforward to spot them, but we 
soon noticed one, then another, then little clusters of them. 
In total, 39 specimens were found. Andrew Leonard found 
the largest one and Ashley found the most plants. Jane, as a 
novice fern spotter, was delighted to have recognised and 
spotted several herself. There was a marked increase on last 
year when 25 were found on this site. Robin Walls had 
obtained consent to take material for DNA-testing as part of 
a Europe-wide project, so he was pleased. A few photo“ASBasil 
Ophioglossum vulgatum (adder’s-tongue) were found by Botrychium lunaria, 
Karen Munyard. Linwood 
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A very pleasant lunch was had by some at the Red Shoot Inn in Linwood, while the 
traditionalists had a picnic in the wood nearby. 


In the afternoon, we assembled at Linford Bottom car park (41/181071). We walked up the 
valley to Akercome Bottom, a valley mire with a muddy pool containing Pilularia 
globulifera (pillwort). On our rambles, we also found, in a New Forest pasture, Polypodium 
interjectum (intermediate polypody) on mature oaks, and in Pinnick Wood, Athyrium filix- 
femina (lady fern), Blechnum spicant (hard fern) on damp banks and Oreopteris 
limbosperma (lemon-scented fern) on disturbed ground. 


A bit further down on a managed forest plantation, Great Linford Inclosure, we spotted a 
variety of ferns including a few Dryopteris filix-mas (male fern), D. affinis (scaly male 
fern), many and varied D. borreri (Borrer’s scaly male fern), D. carthusiana (narrow 
buckler fern) — a very large colony with D. dilatata (broad buckler fern) but there were no 
D. x deweveri. On the way back a smaller area of D. carthusiana with D. dilatata and 
possible D. x deweveri was discovered. No spores were to be seen but Ashley plans to 
return to see if there are abortive spores. 


All in all, it was a pleasant day of fern spotting and next time hopefully more members will 
be able to attend. 


Andrew Leonard’s garden in Waterlooville & allotment in Portsmouth, 
Hampshire — 23 July 


(Participants: Jo & Ashley Basil, Florida Connell, Roger Golding, Andrew Leonard (Leader), 
Jane Markovic, Steve & Karen Munyard, Tim Pyner, Julian Reed, Peter Tindley, Gert-Jan van 
der Kolk.) 


Andrew Leonard’s garden Gert-Jan van der Kolk 
We were welcomed with a drink on arrival at 11.00, and spent the morning in the garden at 
Waterlooville. I did not know that one could grow so many ferns in one garden and still 
have space for banana plants (in fruit!), as well as lawn to walk on to see the many, many 
fern species and some cultivars. The garden was beautiful, and functionally designed with 
enough space to socialise in. 


About one hundred different fern species were planted in a way that makes the garden a 
real show-piece, rather than just a collection. Numerous great ferns were grown, such as 
many polypodiums and polystichums, with good specimens of all the woodwardias. 
These were inter-planted with almost any other hardy species from around the world 
that you can think of. Even very choice natural hybrids were present, including the 
extremely rare Dryopteris x picoense and Polystichum x maderense as well as a superb 
specimen of our native P. x bicknellii. Andrew must have one of the largest collections 
of hardy fern species in the country and I consider myself very lucky to have seen such 
a great collection, especially all looking superbly cared for and in such a wonderful 
display! 


Florida laid on the most superb buffet lunch — thank you again for providing us with such a 
fantastic meal. Andrew went around the garden with a spade and bags, and many of the 
visitors went away with big smiles on their faces and a lot of new ferns to try to grow in 
their own gardens. 


Andrew Leonard’s allotment Steve Munyard 
It was a few years since I had last visited Andrew’s allotment in Portsmouth. The whole 
plot with tunnels and surrounding areas had matured well and there were large palm trees: 
Arundo donax and Euphorbia stygiana. All of the fern species were growing well and 
enjoying the weather. 
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We were given a tour of the shade- and poly-tunnels, seeing more than a hundred fern 
Species. Some particularly noteworthy ones were Adiantum formosum, Blechnum 
appendiculatum, B. australe, B. cordatum, Cystopteris diaphana, Dryopteris crispifolia, 
Hypolepis rugulosa, Ophioglossum vulgatum, Paesia scaberula (two forms), Polystichum 
drepanum and Trichomanes speciosum (growing under a dome). The tour was followed by 
Andrew showing his well-known generosity, sending members away with bags and pots of 
ferns to add to their collections. 


photo: A. Basil 


Poly-tunnel on Andrew Leonard’s allotment 
Tim Pyner, Jane Markovic, Steve Munyard, Roger Golding, Julian Reed, Peter Tindley, Jo Basil 


Some of us continued to Southsea seafront to examine the ferns growing epiphytically on the 
Phoenix canariensis palms. We noted six species: Dryopteris dilatata, D. filix-mas, Asplenium 
scolopendrium, A. adiantum-nigrum, Polypodium interjectum and Polystichum setiferum. 


We returned to Waterlooville for refreshments and then headed for home. It had been a 
wonderful day for all who took part. 


Wickham, north of Fareham, Hampshire — 27 August Ashley Basil 


(Participants: Jo Basil, Ashley Basil (co-leader), Andrew Leonard (co-leader), Jane Markovic. 


After parking at 41/574110, we met in Lysander Meadow, an ancient meadow behind 
Wickham recreation ground, to look for a population of Equisetum x rothmaleri (E. arvense 
x E. palustre). As it was late in the season it was not looking at its best but large patches 
were found. It is scarce in the UK and the nearest site is on the Isle of Wight. It is 
encouraging that a Parish Council can look after a site like this, a great credit to them. 


On the way to our next site, West Walk woods, we stopped in Hundred Acres Road to look 
for wall ferns; Asplenium ruta-muraria, A. scolopendrium and A. adiantum-nigrum were all 
suffering in the deep shade (41/593115). 


We then parked in the nearby West Walk car park (41/596122), and walked down a shallow 
valley in these Forestry Commission woods, the largest remaining part of the Forest of 
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Bere. There was abundant Dryopteris dilatata, many plants suffering from classic fern mite 
damage. Further down we encountered Blechnum spicant looking very good. At last our 
luck was changing — we found Dryopteris carthusiana on a hump, showing off. its 
horizontal rhizomes and pale scales. An area of forest extraction was found and the 
woodland ferns were looking unwell in the sun. Andrew had an old record of his and a bit 
of hunting over the ruts and brash revealed two small crowns of Osmunda regalis, looking 
very good with a second flush of fertile fronds. This was unexpected. We had a look around 
for some sporelings but found none. This spot is well worth a visit in 2017. The ruts and 
disturbed ground, as we saw in 2015 at Lyndhurst, can make an ideal nursery for them. 


Back in the woods, a struggle in the undergrowth showed up a great surprise for this area. A 
dozen very fine Polystichum aculeatum were found; adjacent were some P. setiferum, and 
Andrew’s impromptu lecture on their differences gave us a clear idea on how to identify 
them. Then he showed us another plant. How we struggled, then Jo realised it was possibly 
P. aculeatum x P. setiferum (P. x bicknellii). Due to it being so late in the season, 
confirmation by checking for abortive spores was not possible. 


We went back to the cars, and then had a late lunch in the Bold Forester, a pub in a time 
warp. A long discussion on a wide range of topics ensued. A great deal of thanks to Andrew 
for a very good day and the sharing of his knowledge. 


New Forest Pillwort Survey, Hampshire (Leader: Fred Rumsey) — 17-18 September 


Saturday 17th — Burley area Fred Rumsey 


This meeting was planned as part of the Society’s national pillwort survey to give members 
the opportunity to become familiar with the plant and its habitats in an area that might be 
considered the species’ global hot-spot. A small group of dedicated pillwort hunters (and 
coerced presidential relatives) met at the Burbush car park to attempt to re-find and record 
Pilularia globulifera at a range of sites for which there are historical records, and to hunt for 
new occurrences. The South Hants vice-county recorder, Martin Rand, who sadly couldn’t be 
with us, had very kindly provided a huge hit-list; the scale of the challenge was made obvious! 


Proceeding south across Dur Hill Down, our 
initial foray to a roadside pool where pillwort had 
last been recorded in 1999 (41/200011) proved 
unsuccessful, although a little further south a 
more reliable site around another shallow pool 
(41/200008 — not 007 as given in a 1999 record), 
where it had last been recorded in 2004, provided 
a good quantity and gave Brian and Sue Dockerill 
their first chance to get to grips with the plant. We 
then headed off across country south-eastwards 
towards Thorney Hill Holms, where back in 1979 
a record had been made in the valley at 7 TOSS A NIL 

41/204004. The site now proved too dry and had gaa) ms | \\ ey) wi 


no suitable habitat and so we headed southwards ee aise eel 
towards Devils Den (40/206999), where it had 
been found in 1999. We ended up downstream of Pilularia globulifera 


this site in the very rich poached flush/valley mire 

at Magpie Green, where as well as the extensive and locally very frequent pillwort patches 
we paused to admire sundews (Drosera species). Some of the pillwort was fruiting, and the 
population extended patchily from 41/2086.0084 down to 2102.0004. All the while the 
group were struggling to retain footwear and dignity in the rather treacherous oozy substrate 
favoured by the plant. Following the valley back up to the site of the 1999 record, in a 
different hectad, proved unsuccessful, but the scrub we had to negotiate to return to the road 
contained several nice individuals of Oreopteris limbosperma (40/205999), always a treat to 
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find in southern England. We returned to the cars across Whitten Bottom via Whitten Pond. 
Although there were no previous records from the pond, small quantities of pillwort were 
found in the southern inlets and margin (40/2033.0119 to 2034.0118), although none was 
found on its northern side, or by the streams around the base of Burbush Hill. We returned 
to the cars along the course of the old railway line, from which the plant had been recorded 
in 1994. Sadly the line had become more overgrown and the plant was no longer present. 
Following lunch, three further records from the 1980s and ’90s from the boggy bed of the 
railway west of the road were targeted. Determined efforts to search what was now 
effectively an overgrown canal again proved fruitless, the conditions no longer being 
suitable. A nice example of Osmunda regalis (41/1924.0198), spotted from the bridge over 
the railway was, however, a fitting reward. 


We then drove through Burley to visit a small pond close to the roadside on Burley Golf 
Course (41/217026), where Paul Bowman (of Equisetum x bowmanii fame) had recorded 
the plant in 1986. Sadly once again we drew a blank, but took delight in the numerous 
autumn ladies-tresses orchids (Spiranthes spiralis) flowering in the roadside turf on the 
return to the car park. 


Travelling a little north we next stopped at Burley Lawn (41/2103). Parking was an issue, as 
pointed out by a local resident who did her utmost to deter and curtail our search of the pond 
complex at 41/218036. Andrew Leonard managed to find the plant in small quantity where 
it had last been recorded in 2000, while futile attempts at education and diplomacy were being 
undertaken on the pond margin. Having made the record we tactfully retreated, and concluded 
that none of us had ever encountered a more objectionable person on a BPS field trip. 


photo: A. Leonard 


The Pilularia survey team on Burley Moor, New Forest 
Sue Rumsey, Brian & Sue Dockerill, Jo Basil, Fred Rumsey, Ashley Basil 


Undaunted, the group was led north again, to Burley Moor (41/2104). Although pillwort could 
no longer be found in runnels close to the Forest Road (41/214041-2), where it was recorded 
last in 1987, the group were amply rewarded as they followed the stream past Black Hill up 
to White Moor Bottom. Here the plant was locally dominant, forming extensive sheets, 
many with pills, on the poached muddy margins and with long floating rafts in the choked 
stream. This was clearly an extremely rich area that deserves further investigation. 
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It was a fitting end to a long, sometimes successful but always valuable day’s recording. 


Sunday 18th — Dibden Bottom & Buck Hill Fred Rumsey 


An even more select group (the presidential relatives 
having revolted) met at the car park in the Marchwood 
Inclosure (41/3907). Following a brisk walk through 
the forestry plantation, the heath between Hanger 
Corner and Ipley was examined. Last recorded here in 
2000, the pillwort was almost immediately found in the 
hollow immediately adjacent to the road 
(41/3844.0764-5), rather brown and desiccated, but 
fruiting, along with nice examples of the declining 
flowering plants allseed (Radiola linoides) and small 
water-pepper (Persicaria minor). Although rather dry, 
the group found that by targeting the lowest lying | 
hollows more pillwort could be found to the west and \ 
then again further south, close to Ipley Manor, where = photo: F.J. Rumsey 
it had been last recorded in 1985. Ultimately it was 
shown to be present in seven 100-metre squares. 


Pilularia globulifera pills 


Crossing the road, the group examined Rushbush Pond, which proved completely 
unsuitable, before heading cautiously through Rush Bush to get to Furzey Pond (41/3806). 
The plant had been seen here in some abundance in 2006, but was much reduced and only 
present in the seasonal outflow, where it had also been noted in 2000. The group then, 
rather optimistically, followed the Rush Bush stream north-westwards back towards the 
cars, hoping to re-find the plant where it was seen by Paul Bowman in 1952 (41/388070). 
Although some potentially suitable and rather treacherously swampy ground under sallows, 
etc. was nobly explored, it was concluded that succession and shade had made the site 
unsuitable. 


We then moved on to the King’s Hat car park (41/386054), from which we explored the 
Denny Lodge walk and Buck Hill. Pillwort had been recorded beside the stream and in bog 
pools here over many years but most recently in 1990. We were soon rewarded by a small 
quantity on a muddy isthmus between small pools, further east than the previous records 
(41/3810.0534). Close by, in the scrub adjacent to the stream, we paid our respects to 
Osmunda regalis (41/3803.0539). Following the stream westwards we found pillwort to be 
abundant by the streamside, and in adjacent soaks and pools for over 300 metres. We were 
becoming rather blasé about our target plant by now. However, our pillwort overdose was 
provided with a perfect antidote, as Ashley Basil delightedly found Lycopodiella inundata 
by the trackside descending from Gurnetfields Furzebrake (41/37697.05497). Crossing back 
over the dry heathy grasslands we encountered more Spiranthes and a few examples of the 
endangered English eyebright (Euphrasia anglica), before struggling to negotiate the 
stream and re-find the cars. 


Ashley and Jo Basil then led us to Crockford Bottom (40/3598) where they promised us 
abundant Pilularia. We were not to be disappointed. Very large areas of the streamside 
were covered by verdant swathes of the plant, the stream itself full of flowering Hampshire 
purslane (Ludwigia palustris), known in Britain only from the New Forest. We dutifully 
recorded the occurrence of the pillwort up to and across the road at Crockford Bridge, again 
finding Osmunda regalis (40/3513.9893) en route. 


Satiated, we adjourned to Jo and Ashley’s home in Boldre, where the treasures of their 
garden were enjoyed, along with a welcome warm beverage and biscuits; a splendid end to 
a really super weekend’s recording. I am extremely grateful to all who attended, all who 
contributed and particularly to Jo and Ashley for their hospitality and generosity. 
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YORKSHIRE FERN GROUP 


Moonwort monitoring, Yorkshire Dales — 22 May Barry Wright 


Continuing the monitoring of the permanent quadrats on the road between Redmire and 
Grinton (44/039965) still confirms the variability between years. As can be seen in the 
latest table, the total number of moonworts were comparable with 2015 — 128 in 2015 and 
134 in 2016, but there is still an absence at quadrat 322 that has declined from a peak of 22 
in 2010. Quadrat 236 is still low, having declined from its peak of 75 in the same year 
(2010), and is now producing only eight or nine spikes per year. The remaining quadrats 
were within the normal levels of variation. The adder’s-tongue in both of the adder’s-tongue 
quadrats (267 and 269) were also within the normal year by year variations. The detail of 
where the spikes occur cannot be included here, but if anyone is interested I have put the 
full quadrat by year data as a download on my website (dryadecology.co.uk) and hope to 
lodge it on the BPS website as well. 


Although we plan to continue the monitoring indefinitely, we do not plan to report on each 
year’s data in the Bulletin unless readers find the summary useful. The results will always 
be available on my website as well as on the BPS site. 


Quadrat no. 


2009 
2010 
2011 
2012 


Moonwort | 2013 
2014 
2015 
2016 
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tongue 


Strensall Training Area (Strensall Common), north-east of York — 18 June 
Barry Wright 


This site comprises an area of lowland heath used by the army as a training area. It is 
marked on maps as a common, but it is no longer common land and the military use the 
term Training Area to avoid the public perception that they have free access (there are still 
frequent incidents of the public walking across the firing lines). We had to hold the meeting 
on one of the army non-firing days, as in 1986. There are a number of ponds and drainage 
ditches of various types. Our focus was to look for pillwort, Pilularia globulifera, in as 
many as possible of the ponds identified as such by the Freshwater Habitats Trust as given 
to us by Anne Heathcote. Twenty ponds were marked on their maps and we plotted a route 
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to cover a selection of these, leaving some of the outliers for another occasion. Many were 
choked with vegetation and had little or no free water, and particularly no suitable margins. 


Pillwort Scrape, their current Flagship Pond, was our ‘calibration’ site to get our eye in for 
the plant in its optimal habitat. This pond (Pond 14; 44/6501.5942), known as Kidney 
Scrape prior to pillwort colonisation, was put in by the military to ‘replace’ their former 
pillwort Flagship Pond, Kidney Pond, which was now too vegetated to support pillwort. 
(We didn’t visit Kidney Pond on the day, but a subsequent visit showed it to be very 
reduced in area, with steep-sided margins and no drawdown zone as favoured by pillwort. I 
failed to find it, and the assumption is that it is now lost from there.) 


On our way to Pillwort Scrape we passed the only other pond that was supporting pillwort 
during our visit, Pond 11 (44/6413.5987). There was a good colony down one side of this 
shallow, but vegetated pond, which clearly dries out most years as the vegetation is 
essentially wet terrestrial in character. Although we found no other sites for the species, 
there was one suitable pond — Pond 20 (44/6610.5990) — that had a mineral soil drawdown 
zone for about five metres (the remaining shore was again too steep and unsuitable). 


Pillwort fringing a shallow pond (Pond 11) on Strensall Training Area 
Steve Hindle, Mike Wilcox, Bruce Brown, Alison Evans 


In 1986 pillwort was reported in the firebreak down the eastern side of the site, being 
maintained as such by alternating harrowing and herbicide treatments each year. In 2016 
this practice seems to be a distant memory as the vegetation had taken over and there were 
very few open and shallow areas suitable for pillwort. An addendum visit was done by 
Anne Heathcote, Bruce Brown and myself on 18th November in response to records given 
to Anne by a colleague that gave three recent GPS locations for pillwort on the firebreak, 
plus a record for Lycopodiella inundata. We thoroughly searched these areas but 
unfortunately failed to find any trace of either species. We will try again in summer 2017. 


Other non-pillwort records included Equisetum x litorale (E. arvense x E. fluviatile) in a 
ditch near to the firing butts at 44/63966.59364. 
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For the future, Anne will contact the steering group at the Training Area, to consider 
translocating pillwort from Pillwort Scrape to Pond 20, creating new scrapes near the 
firebreak, and also re-imposing a ‘scorched earth’ policy on at least part of the firebreak. 


In 2017 we will finish Strensall and visit another former pillwort site at Skipwith Common. 
We are also involved with the military at Foxglove Covert at Catterick Garrison. They have 
pillwort in some of their man-made ponds and there is a new one that seems admirably 
suitable for pillwort; we hope to populate that next year and see how it does. 


Our involvement at military sites will hopefully raise the profile of pillwort, as I wrote an 
article for their national glossy publication Sanctuary. I look forward to seeing it in print 
and receiving any feedback that it might generate. 


Forge Valley & Hayburn Wyke, near Scarborough, North Yorkshire — 23 July 
Alison Evans 


Three of us met at the Old Man’s Mouth car park at 44/984871 in the Forge Valley Woods 
NNR, and agreed that one focus of the day would be on the taxa in the Dryopteris affinis 
complex. We crossed the bridge, noting Polystichum setiferum, Athyrium filix-femina, 
Dryopteris dilatata and Asplenium scolopendrium, then walked downstream. There were 
several fine plants of Dryopteris borreri to the right of the path, including a very large one 
at 44/9848 .8700 that I thought might be D. x critica, but it turned out to have good spores. 
A further very large plant growing amongst D. affinis subsp. affinis and D. filix-mas at 
44/9851.8697 did have abortive spores and we decided it was D. x complexa. 


We stopped to examine many more scaly male ferns, and also noted Blechnum spicant, 
Equisetum telmateia and Pteridium aquilinum before reaching plants of Polystichum 
aculeatum at 44/9846.8639. We turned round at this point, and the walk that had taken us 
90 minutes outward took about 15 minutes on the way back. We drove up to the Hayburn 
Wyke pub for lunch, eaten in the sunshine in the garden, accompanied by the local well- 
behaved black labradors. 


—— 
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photo: C. Evans 


Tony Moverley & Alison Evans examining Dryopteris affinis at Hayburn Wyke 
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We walked through the fields and into the National Trust woodland, where we immediately 
noted a very fine shuttlecock of Dryopteris affinis subsp. affinis at 54/0068.9706. The local 
clone of D. affinis has rather more lobed pinnules than is usual — this was also noted by Ken 
Trewren over 20 years ago. Walking towards the sea, we noted most of the woodland ferns 
that we had seen in the morning. There was a good example of a foliose Dryopteris borreri 
at 54/0068.9714, and nearby a form of D. borreri that had some features of ‘insolens’. 
There is currently some debate as to whether the latter is the same taxon as D. lacunosa, as 
described by Jessen et al. (2011). 


In one area we were interested to see that several of the D. affinis complex plants had 
blackened, shrivelled ends to some of their pinnae, but other plants nearby were perfectly 
healthy. The patchy nature of the change made herbicide unlikely, similarly it was in an odd 
pattern for it to be frost damage. We could not see any invertebrate pests, so wondered if it 
might be a fungal problem. We continued our walk down to the beach, and spent a short 
time looking, unsuccessfully, for fossils. We climbed up to the top path to return, finding a 
large clump of Polypodium vulgare at the base of a tree at 54/0098.9701. There were plenty 
of scaly male-fern distractions on the path back to the car park, so we felt that the focus of 
the day had been very well covered! 


Reference: 
Jessen, S., Bujnoch, W., Zenner, G. & Stark, C. (2011) Dryopteris lacunosa — eine neue Art des 
Dryopteris-affinis-A ggregats (Dryopteridaceae, Pteridophyta). Kochia 5: 9-31. 


Thruscross Reservoir, Washburn Valley, North Yorkshire — 13 August 
Bruce Brown 


Early rain looked ominous as we drove up the Washburn Valley to the highest of the four 
reservoirs, Thruscross, at 220 metres altitude, but fortunately it soon cleared up to give us a 
good day. Our numbers were boosted to 16 by making this visit a joint meeting with the 
Bradford Botany Group and it was fascinating to look at the larger botanical picture as well 
as recording the ferns present. The reservoir is surrounded by typical Pennine moorland and 
upland farm pastures — plenty of bracken here! But more of botanical interest lies in the 
valley streams that flow into the reservoir coupled with the seasonal variations in water 
level in the reservoir, providing summertime drawdown zones and the specialist plants that 
can tolerate such a habitat. Coniferous plantations round the reservoir, now mature, provide 
a more shaded habitat suitable for a number of interesting ferns. 


We made an anticlockwise circuit, following permissive paths around the reservoir starting 
at the dam car park (44/154574). Concentrating on the ferns seen, the roadside banks provided 
Athyrium filix-femina, Dryopteris filix-mas, D. dilatata and D. borreri before the dam, and on 
the other side Blechnum spicant, Oreopteris limbosperma and Asplenium scolopendrium. A 
path took us to the water’s edge, crossing ditches with Equisetum fluviatile and E. arvense. 
Beyond this on the site of a long-gone sailing club was an area of short grassland, a known 
location for Ophioglossum vulgatum, and after a little searching a number of blades were 
found, starting to yellow at this stage of the season, and no spikes were left (44/153581). 


On a moorland section we deserted the path to fight our way through tall Pteridium 
aquilinum and across a marsh with a young adder sunning itself to reach an old path 
dropping down through conifers to the reservoir edge for lunch and an investigation of the 
extensive drawdown zone. Equisetum palustre was the only pteridophyte added. 


The fern interest re-asserted itself on the south side of the reservoir as we climbed a rough 
path back into the conifers. A clump of Polypodium vulgare adorned a vegetated old stump, 
then in a small gap among the trees where a runnel dribbled down the hill side was a nice 
group of Phegopteris connectilis and several plants of Equisetum sylvaticum in the wetter 
bits (44/141590). Barry Wright commented that these were good indicators for ‘ancient 
woodland’, which must have preceded the conifer plantings. A little further on another 
clearing had a magnificent specimen of Dryopteris borreri “forma foliosum”. This was 
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closely followed by a large 
D. affinis, more Phegopteris 
and a plant of D. affinis subsp. 
paleaceolobata, which the 
writer had found in 2014 
but was pleased to have 
confirmation from _ other 
members. 


Our path continued along the 

reservoir side with more 

E. sylvaticum and another 

D. affinis subsp. paleaceolobata 

spotted. It seemed quite a way 

to detour round a long inlet and 

Dryopteris borreri “forma foliosum” then head more directly to the 

at Thruscross Reservoir car park, passing a big colony 

of Polypodium vulgare on a 

wall top and finally back after a total of six miles walking. We had seen 18 fern taxa and 
the botanists recorded 188 species. 


photo: B.N. Brown 


Colsterdale, west of Masham, Yorkshire Dales — 24 September Barry Wright 


This was a re-visit of a site first looked at in 1986 on 12th July. It is still a secluded valley 
and to gain access co-leader David Tennant had to patiently negotiate with the estate. The 
recce and publicity blurb for this meeting pulled no punches. Anyone who went on a field 
trip organised by the sadly missed late Ken Trewren will know that the best ferns are in the 
most difficult terrain. I got into the habit of grading his trips one to five, with one being a 
stroll in the park and five being a near-death experience. The recce David Tennant and I did 
in May ended up graded six! Birk Gill is a narrow gorge with cliffs on both sides. Getting in 
was an experience! Our choice was not the best but we both slid gracefully down the muddy 
and rocky slopes to stream level without breaking anything important. 


On the day we managed to find a slightly better entry point at the upstream end of the gorge 
(44/12157.82217), having agreed that it was best to walk to the furthest point and scramble 
downstream, particularly as there is a small waterfall to cross. Our first find was an 
unexpected colony of Equisetum sylvaticum growing on the fell-side next to the gorge, with 
no trees present, just bracken, Pteridium aquilinum, and rushes. We failed to re-find some 
of the things we saw on the recce, and unfortunately this included a spectacular display of 
Trichomanes speciosum gametophyte lurking in a deep dark hole that I couldn’t re-locate. 
We also failed to re-find some Asplenium ruta-muraria at the downstream limey end of the 
valley on cliffs that also supported A. viride and Cystopteris fragilis. 


The gorge graded from acidic sandstones at the top to calcareous shales downstream. In the 
upper reaches were good colonies of Blechnum spicant, Oreopteris limbosperma and 
Athyrium filix-femina, along with the usual suspects of frequent Dryopteris dilatata, 
D. filix-mas and one plant at least of D. carthusiana. As the gorge was so narrow with cliffs 
on either side, we had to cross from one side to the other rather frequently — about 30 times. 
It is always my aim to have lunch within sight of at least ten fern taxa. This was achieved 
with ease today, as we sat under a ferny cliff with banks of Phegopteris, and with 
Gymnocarpium on the opposite bank, to name but two. 


The waterfall was a breeze, easily, though carefully, negotiated by all, with no attempts at 
‘canyoning’ (Google it). At around the mid-point there were some large plants of 
Dryopteris affinis and D. borreri. Frequent and often extensive colonies of both 
Phegopteris connectilis and Gymnocarpium dryopteris were highlights. Moving 
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downstream the calcareous influences began to appear in the finds of Polystichum 
aculeatum and Asplenium scolopendrium. 
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Birk Gill lunch stop with everyone dry and nothing broken 
Bruce Brown, Carmen Horner, Jesse Tregale, Brian Byrne, Alison Evans, David Tennant 


The lower cliffs on the north side of the stream supported a good range of wall ferns, 
including Asplenium trichomanes subsp. quadrivalens, A. viride, A. adiantum-nigrum and 
Cystopteris fragilis (also found on some of the cliffs further upstream on the south side). A 
couple of rare finds in the lower end were Equisetum arvense in a wet and flat area on the 
north bank and Polypodium vulgare growing on a tree and on the steep slopes. 


At the end of our exploration we had the pleasure of trying to get out of the gorge, which 
was much deeper than at the upper end. We didn’t quite need crampons and ropes, but two 
scrambles forward and one slide back were the order of the day. The main thing is that we 
didn’t lose anyone, although one of the party did get very excited and went for a paddle. 


As a coda we stopped on the way home at a wall in the village of Healey (44/1783.8059), 
where in 1986 the meetings report by Jack Bouckley recorded that “Dr Sledge asked me to 
stop the car near a dry-stone wall in a little village called Healey to check on a site where he 
had seen Ceterach officinarum growing over twenty years ago. It is still there after all these 
years.” And it is still there now after a total of at least 50 years. 


Thanks to all for not requiring us to employ the services of the air ambulance, David for 
gaining access and co-leading, and the ferns for just being there for us to enjoy. 


Sinnington, near Pickering, North York Moors — 27 November Bruce Brown 


This late season meeting was arranged to see how the Sinnington polypodies were faring 
and, if appropriate, to collect specimens for Wilfried Bennert and Wolfgang Jaeger in 
Germany. Alison Evans and I had met them on a visit to north-west Spain earlier in 2016 
and they expressed interest in a further examination of Polypodium ‘sinningtonense’ and its 
hybrid with P. vulgare. They had been responsible for flow cytometry work in 2012 on a 
range of European polypodies that confirmed P. ‘sinningtonense’ to be hexaploid and thus 
essentially a form of P. interjectum, and the hybrid to be pentaploid, so basically 
P. x mantoniae. Nevertheless, the morphological differences between P. ‘sinningtonense’ 
and typical P. interjectum were still intriguing — namely a dark coloured annulus with a 
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minimum of three basal cells, and the occasional presence of paraphyses coupled with 
autumn-maturing sori, indicating more P. cambricum-like qualities for P. ‘sinningtonense’ . 


Just Barry Wright, Alison and I met in Sinnington village (44/744858) on a really pleasant 
late November day. We followed the path alongside the River Seven upstream for a half- 
mile, diverting down to the riverbank to reach the main colonies of P. ‘sinningtonense’ , 
including Ken Trewren’s type plant, KT23. Most of the colonies identified by Ken 
were still present and 
all were in_ healthy 
condition. Although 
many of the sori had 
gone over, a few were 
still ‘ripe’ and suitable 
to sample. Higher up 
the bank, below a seat 
by the path-side was a 
large sprawling colony, 
KT31A, which had 
been confirmed as the 
pentaploid hybrid. A 
second small hybrid 
clump, KT35, was 
found at the base of a 
large oak overhanging 
the river by an old 
limekiln. 


The river level was Extreme ferning at Sinnington, North York Moors! 

too high for ‘welly- Bruce Brown & Barry Wright with Polypodium colonies 
paddling’ so a degree 

of scrambling was necessary to make progress along the river bank under the limestone 
crags, passing many polystichums (P. aculeatum, P. setiferum and P. x bicknellii) along the 
way. Just before a right-angled bend in the river we re-found the two small clumps of what we 
know as typical P. interjectum, KT44 and KT53, sampled for comparison. Several P. vulgare 
clumps were passed and one taken for comparison with the hybrid specimens. A last steep 
scramble to the top of the escarpment got us onto the path for the easy way back to Sinnington. 


THE AMERICAN FERN SOCIETY 


The AFS invites all readers of this Bulletin to join the American Fern Society. You are welcome 
to visit the AFS website: amerfernsoc.org. AFS recently revised its membership structure. For 
2017, amateur members and students pay dues of $20 US, whereas professional botanists are 
charged $40. All members receive both of the Society’s publications. The Fiddlehead Forum 
is a newsletter published for those who are interested in growing ferns, hunting for them 
and expanding their knowledge of ferns. Members may choose to receive this newsletter 
electronically. The American Fern Journal is a scientific quarterly that currently is still available 
only as printed issues. There is also the opportunity to exchange spores (for a small extra fee). 
Membership includes postage for airmail-assisted delivery. For particulars please write to 
Dr Blanca Leon, Plant Resources Center, University of Texas at Austin, 1 University Station, 
F0404, Austin, TX 78712-0471 USA (bleon.afs20@gmail.com). Online credit card payment is 
available via the AFS website: amerfernsoc.org. 


AFS SUBSCRIPTION PAYMENTS: Our societies have an exchange arrangement whereby 
members of the BPS can pay their AFS subscription through the BPS Membership Secretary and 
vice versa. To take advantage of this, prospective members should contact Dr Alison Evans, 
Springfield House, Salterforth Road, Earby, Lancs. BB18 6NE (Membership@eBPS. org.uk). 
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HORTICULTURAL SHOWS & OTHER EVENTS 


CHELSEA FLOWER SHOW - 24-28 May Ann Robbins & Tim Pyner 


The BPS celebrated its 125th anniversary with a stand at the RHS Chelsea Flower Show. 
The previous BPS stand at Chelsea was in 1991 for our Centenary. Assisted by around 


photo: A. Robbins 


Setting up the BPS stand at Chelsea Flower Show 
Tim Pyner, Roger Golding, Julian Reed 


thirty members, a core 
team of four took on 
the task of designing, 
building, manning and 
dismantling the stand. 
Thanks to the magic 
of Chelsea, some non- 
members were recruited 
to help with the stage 
set and the hard graft 
of dismantling the 
stand when everything 
was over. 


Work started in 
September 2015, when 
we submitted a design 
to the RHS and were 
accepted. The theme of 
the stand was ‘Ferns 
in your house and 
garden’. In February 


2016 the plants were slowly gathered together from members all over the UK, from 


Cambridge Botanic Garden and from Thwaite Botanical Gardens. 
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BPS stand at Chelsea Flower Show 
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photo: A. Basil 


Tim Pyner found plants for the conservatory area. Jude Lawton took on the dry area 
planting and Julian Reed the damp environment. I spent most of my time in a large 
Mercedes Sprinter van driving around the country collecting and delivering plants. We were 
unable to find a single collection point for the project and had to settle on three separate 
locations, resulting in complex logistics. Andrew Leonard and Peter Blake took on the 
production of three new leaflets, one for each area of the stand. 


When choosing ferns for the display we tried to show some of the diverse frond and habit 
form. So apart from the more typical ferns that the gardening public are most familiar with, 
we included several atypical species such as Pyrrosia (felt ferns), Lecanopteris (ant ferns), 
Marsilea (water clover), Salvinia (water spangles) and Psilotum (whisk ferns). Some of the 
ferns attracted many appreciative comments from the visitors. In particular, Jo Basil’s huge 
Davallia (Araiostegia) perdurans hanging from the conservatory roof was coveted by 
many. Other plants that proved popular included Matteuccia struthiopteris subsp. 
pensylvanica, Equisetum hyemale subsp. affine and Huperzia squarrosa. 


The week of the build-up was most enjoyable; really all the hard work had been done, so all 
we had to do now was follow the plan and the stand would materialise, and it did. Helpers had 
time to look round the site and watch the drama that is Chelsea Flower Show take shape. 
Sunday morning found Tim, Roger Golding and I labelling all the plants and tidying up. 


On Monday morning we found a silver medal on our stand and felt very pleased with 
ourselves. The judges were looking for excellence in plants, information and interpretation, 
overall impression and endeavour. We scored ‘very good’ for our plants and endeavour and 
‘good’ for information and overall impression. The judges’ feedback was that, even though the 
actual plant lists were 
quite distinct, the damp 
and the dry area were 
not sufficiently different 
visually. We took their 
point and pass this nugget 
on to the next team who 
take on this Herculean 
task in 2041... 


The teams of members 
manning the stand while 
the show was open 
were kept very busy, 
as our stand got a huge 
amount of attention 
and we recruited twelve 
new members. This was 
a great team effort 
that resulted in an 
informative, attractive 
display that was much 
appreciated by the public. 


ORGIES: AM. Paul 
BPS stand at Chelsea Flower Show 
Alison Evans & Pat Acock engaging with the public 


PLANT SOCIETY SHOW, RHS WISLEY, SURREY — 18-19 June Peter Blake 


The RHS hosted a show for specialist plant societies on the 18th and 19th June at Wisley, as 
it had done in 2015. There were fewer exhibitors this year, and the BPS was able to obtain a 
larger stand. Peter Blake, Jude Lawton, Julian Reed, Andrew Leonard, Roger Golding, 
Michael Radley and Gill and Bryan Smith manned the stand over the weekend, with Julian 
and Jude providing the lion’s share of the exhibits. A fine display of garden ferns occupied 
the centre of the stand, with glasshouse and tender ferns on a raised level at one end. 
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Greater interest was shown by the public than in 2015 and several visitors promised to join 


the Society on-line at home. 


photo: A. Leonard 


BPS stand at Plant Society Day, RHS Wisley 
Peter Blake, Julian Reed, Roger Golding, Jude Lawton 


The quality of all the Plant Society exhibits was recognised by the RHS and it was felt that 
in future years a more prominent site would increase the numbers of the public visiting the 
Marquee. Subsequently, it was decided that the show would be repeated on the 17th and 
18th June 2017 on the Seven Acres site rather than in Wilson’s Wood. 


125TH ANNIVERSARY EVENT, RHS WISLEY, SURREY — 30-31 July 
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BPS 125th Anniversary stand at RHS Wisley 
Peter Tindley demonstrating spore-sowing 
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Julian Reed 


This event was offered to 
us by the RHS to 
celebrate the Society’s 
125th anniversary, and 
took place in the gallery 
that is part of their 
magnificent glasshouse. 


We put on a display of 
nine square metres of 
ferns, and there was 
plenty of wall space for 
posters and a range of 
lovely prints from Yvette 
Harvey, Keeper of the 
RHS ~~ Herbarium at 
Wisley. Peter Tindley 
presented a very well 
organised Spore-sowing 
Demonstration, supplying 


a brilliant range of prothalli and all the equipment. He covered so much — it was fascinating 
and I learnt a lot, and he did a good job promoting the Spore Exchange. Many thanks to 
Peter, and to Alison Evans who took over on Sunday. There was a bench of plants for sale 
from Fibrex, and merchandise for sale. We also had successful fern walks on both days, but 
especially on the Sunday. 


It was a great weekend of publicity for the Society. There was a lot of interest in our 
display, and one new member signed up, a lapsed member renewed and two more joined 
after the event. We made over £350 for the Society on plant sales — a huge thank you to 
Fibrex, and particularly to Angela Tandy, for their support. 


I would like to thank everyone else who also made the event run so smoothly: 

e The team who helped me to organise the display — Jude Lawton, Roger Golding, Gill 
and Bryan Smith, Peter Tindley and Peter Clare. 

e Bryan and Gill Smith for looking after plant sales and merchandising. 

e Roger Golding and Jude Lawton for supplying so many display plants (I suspect Jude 
owns a Tardis) and Roger also for all the labelling. 

e Pat Acock, Paul Ripley, Michael Radley, Ashley and Jo Basil and Alison and Chris 
Evans for their support, including doing a brilliant job mingling with the visitors. 

e Andrew Leonard for putting the meeting information on the website — some people 
came as a direct result of that. 


Vanessa Penn and the RHS team were very kind, going out of their way to help us and we 
struck up a good rapport with them. We have arranged to do it all over again on the Sth and 
6th August 2017. 


SOUTHPORT FLOWER SHOW - 18-21 August Michael Hayward 


Our display at Southport this year was presented in front of the wide 125th anniversary 
banner, and used a wide variety of British and exotic ferns. The central feature of the 
display was an arrangement of xerophytic ferns grown by Alison Evans, with an 
explanation of their habitats and culture requirements. The theme of this year’s show was 
‘Mediterranean’ so a specimen of Woodwardia radicans was one of the larger ferns used 
for the display, which received a Silver-gilt Medal. A demonstration of raising ferns from 
spores is always a popular feature on the stand and a wide range of Society literature and 
merchandise was displayed. 


Attracting entrants for the competitive classes remains difficult, and there were only two 
entries for the championship, the BPS cup being again won by Robert Crawford. The number 
of entries for the other classes continues to fall. Lionel Clarkson won the Happiland trophy 
for the highest number of first prizes in the other classes. Richard Keyes judged the entries. 


This year’s winners of the competitive classes were: 

Class 5 — Individual Championship and BPS cup — four British ferns (dissimilar), two 
foreign ferns hardy in Great Britain and two greenhouse ferns (dissimilar): 
lst Robert Crawford, 2nd Alison Evans (2 entries) 

Class 6 One foreign fern hardy in Great Britain: 
1st Lionel Clarkson, 2nd Michael Hayward, 3rd Alison Evans (4 entries) 

Class 7 One British fern; any species or cultivar: 

Ist Lionel Clarkson, 2nd Audrey Smith, 3rd Alison Evans (4 entries) 

Class 8 One greenhouse fern: 

Ist Pauline Stewart, 2nd John Brendan Cull, 3rd Robert Crawford (4 entries) 

Class9 One Asplenium scolopendrium: 

Ist Audrey Smith (1 entry) 


Class 14 Three ferns of the same kind (genus); species or cultivars: 
Ist Alison Evans, 2nd Michael Hayward (2 entries) 
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photo: A.J. Evans 


BPS stand at Southport Flower Show 


My grateful thanks are due to Steven Coleman, Robert Crawford, Alison Evans, Paul 
Evans, Alec Greening, Ann Haskins and Harvey Shepherd for manning the stand during the 
show. We have an urgent need for more volunteers to help man the Society’s stand and enjoy 
the convivial company. I can arrange sleep-overs for those travelling from distant counties. 


The dates for the next show are 17th to 20th August 2017. 


FERNS & FOSSILS, WORLD MUSEUM LIVERPOOL - 17-18 September 


Alison Evans 


Our roadshow, Ferns and Fossils, has previously been held in Manchester, Edinburgh and 
York. The Botany Department at World Museum Liverpool (WML) now houses the BPS 
Archive, so we wanted to build on this collaboration by holding our Ferns and Fossils event 
at WML. 


The aims of the event were: 


e to raise awareness of ferns and other pteridophytes, their evolutionary history and 
current diversity 

e to highlight the ecological and horticultural aspects of ferns and allied plants 

e to showcase fossils and herbarium sheets held by WML and not normally on public 
display 

e to celebrate 125 years of the British Pteridological Society. 


The Atrium of the Museum has a model juvenile iguanodon, Iggy, so we surrounded this 
with tree ferns and other large ferns to attract the attention of members of the public. This 
proved a very popular ‘photo opportunity’ for visitors and volunteers alike. 


The main part of our exhibition was in the learning base, on the ground floor close to the 
Atrium, as living plant material could be displayed in here without any danger of 
contamination of the Museum specimens. We used photos of the fossil relatives of living 
plants next to the live specimens to demonstrate evolutionary processes and the similarities 
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between e.g. living lycophytes and their carboniferous ancestors. We also demonstrated the 
range of different habitats that modern ferns are adapted to — for example water ferns, desert 
ferns, epiphytes, wetland ferns, limestone ferns and ferns of acidic areas and woodlands. 
The range of fern forms was also illustrated, with filmy ferns and tree ferns. 


In the second part of the learning base, we had demonstrations of growing ferns from 
spores, propagation by other means, and microscopes to illustrate parts of the fern life- 
cycle. We also had a craft section — enjoyed by children of all ages — with dried ferns to 
make greetings cards, or to stick on to landscapes with dinosaurs. We also had quizzes for 
children and for adults, but the take up of these was very low, with only two children 
completing the quiz. BPS posters and details of BPS membership were on display here as 
well as in the Atrium, and BPS leaflets were available for people to take. 


In the Clore Natural History Centre (CNHC) on the second floor, we had a very popular 
display of ‘handling fossils’, looked after on both days by the Earth Sciences curator, 
Wendy Simkiss. To avoid the problems of importing ‘live’ material, we had encapsulated a 
set of dried ferns, so that they could be compared with the fossils. We were able to display 
some more fragile fossils and a selection of herbarium sheets in cases on this floor. The 
CNHC also had very popular drawing and colouring activities — mostly relating to 
dinosaurs. The Life-cycle of the Fern video was playing in this area, but it might have been 
better to have located it near to the microscopes in the Learning Base instead. 


Dhol AJ. Bans 
Ferns & Fossils at World Museum Liverpool 
Paul Evans with ‘Iggy’ 


We had in the region of 200 visitors on each day. It was a sunny weekend, so visitor 
numbers to the Museum were low compared with wet weekends, but we felt that we could 
improve on our signage and publicity for future events. Thanks go to Wendy Atkinson and 
Donna Young of the Botany Department, and Wendy Simkiss of Earth Sciences for making 
this event possible, and for their invaluable help over the weekend. Thank you also to our 
BPS volunteers — Peter Blake, Bruce Brown, Robert Crawford, Roland Ennos, Lizzie 
Evans, Paul Evans, Yvonne Golding, Michael Hayward, David Hill and Bridget Laue, who 
worked tirelessly to make this event a success. 
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SECRETARIAL NOTES 


Please note: names and contact details of all officers can be found on the inside of the front 
cover of this Bulletin. Much of the information below is also on our website www.eBPS.org.uk. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 2017 — The 114th AGM will take place on Saturday 
22nd April 2017 at Hull University at 2.00 p.m. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 2017 — Subscriptions were due on Ist January and should be paid to the 
Membership Secretary, Alison Evans. Current rates are given inside the front cover of this 
issue. Cheques should be made payable to ‘The British Pteridological Society’. Payment 
can also be made by PayPal via our website. Standing Order forms are available from the 
Membership Secretary and the BPS website. Standing Orders may be paid on Ist January or 
lst February. In either case, membership is deemed to be from Ist January to 31st 
December. Any member whose subscription is unpaid when due shall be liable to have 
his/her name removed from the list of active members of the Society. 


GIFT AID — Since 2003 the BPS has been a registered charity. This enables us to claim 
back from the Inland Revenue 25p for every pound paid in the annual subscription for each 
member who authorises us to do so. In 2016 we were able to claim for 209 members, which 
brought in £1,372.95. While this is obviously an extremely valuable addition to the 
Society’s annual income, it could be considerably more if all eligible members authorised it. 
All that is required 1s a minimal amount of form filling and a second class stamp. Even 
better, the form has only to be filled in once. There are a small number of provisos: 


1. Gift Aid 1s available only to members who reside in the UK. 

2. Members on whose subscription Gift Aid is claimed must be paying income tax or 
capital gains tax at least equal to the amount claimed. 

3. Members whose subscriptions are allowed as an expense in connection with their 
employment may not claim Gift Aid. 


If the Inland Revenue allows us to claim relief on your membership subscription 
please authorise us to do so. It is the equivalent of a yearly donation to the Society of 
£6.25 for a full membership and £5.25 for an optional membership. 


PUBLICATIONS BY AIRMAIL — Members outside the UK are asked to pay extra for 
postage of journals. Journals are sent by airmail to Europe. Members outside Europe can 
choose either surface mail, which takes about 8 weeks, or airmail, provided that they advise 
the Membership Secretary and pay the correct amount to cover airmail postage. See inside 
front cover for rates. 


E-MAIL ADDRESSES -— These are published in the Membership List ‘for members who 
have a relatively stable e-mail address and who keep up-to-date with their messages’. A 
supplementary list and amendments are published in the Bulletin. To have your e-mail 
address added, changed or removed, please contact the Membership Secretary by e-mail. 


E-MAIL NEWSLETTER - We are planning to send quarterly news e-mails to those members 
who choose to have e-mail communication, to remind them of BPS events and services. The 
information will be included in our paper mailings to those who do not use e-mail. If you 
have an e-mail address that you use regularly and you would like to have this service and/or 
you did not receive our January e-mail, please inform the Membership Secretary. 


NOTIFYING CHANGES OF ADDRESS -— Please inform the Membership Secretary of 
changes of address and telephone number. She is responsible for notifying any other 
officers and appointees who need to know. 


CODES OF SAFETY, CONDUCT AND DECLARATION FORM -— All members 
attending Society field meetings should be aware of the Society’s Safety Code and the Code 
of Conduct for the Conservation and Enjoyment of Wild Plants. Both documents were 
printed in the 2012 Bulletin (Volume 7, Number 5), and are available on the BPS website. 
For each meeting you attend, you will be required to sign a Participants Declaration form, 
which the meeting leader will have, whereby you agree to abide by these Codes. 
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PAYMENT OF EXPENSES -— The Treasurer has Rules for Seeking Reimbursement of 
Personal Travelling and Administrative Expenses by Officers and Members acting on 
behalf of the Society. Forms for claiming these expenses can be obtained from the Treasurer. 


COPYRIGHT — All contributors to the BPS journals are required to sign an agreement 
assigning ownership of copyright of the article, photograph etc. to the BPS. This has the 
aim of safeguarding the contributors’ work from unlawful copying and use. It does not stop 
contributors from using their own work elsewhere provided that they acknowledge the 
original source of publication. 


GREENFIELD FUND — This fund, set up as a memorial to one of our Society’s great fern 
growers, Percy Greenfield, is used to finance approved projects, helping with the cost of 
necessary equipment, books and travel expenses. Percy Greenfield’s interest leaned very 
much towards the non-scientific side of our activities and it is felt that he would have 
wanted this taken into consideration when decisions are made. Workers eligible for 
university or college grants and similar support are not therefore eligible for help from the 
fund. Anyone wishing to apply for this funding can find details on our website or contact 
the General Secretary. 


CENTENARY FUND — This fund is used to promote the study of all aspects of 
pteridophytes — horticultural, scientific and educational, whether by amateurs, students or 
professional pteridologists. As such its scope is much broader and more flexible than the 
Greenfield Fund. Anyone wishing to apply for this funding can find details on our website 
or contact the General Secretary. 


THE J.W. DYCE AWARD -— This award was set up to honour the memory of Jimmy 
Dyce who was a member from 1935 until his death in 1996. The tenth J.W. Dyce award 
will be made at the AGM 2017 to the author(s) of the best paper, article, book or other 
substantial piece of work published during 2016 in any of the three BPS journals, on the BPS 
website or as a Special Publication. The award, which is a cash prize of £100, is open to 
everyone, whether professional or amateur pteridologist, horticulturalist or fern enthusiast. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION — The BPS wishes to encourage members to take 
good photographs of ferns and fern-related ttems and make these available for the 
enjoyment of other members and the general public. The fourth annual competition is open 
to all members of the Society who have an interest in photography and wish to share their 
fern images with others. Entries (which must be previously unpublished photographs) will 
be displayed at the AGM, and winning entries will be decided by members at the AGM. 
Winning entries will be included in a special feature in the Pteridologist following the 
competition. In addition, and after judging, any or all of the competition entries received 
may be displayed on the BPS website for general viewing. Some entries will also be used in 
the annual BPS Fern calendar. Entries must be received by 31st March. See the Autumn 
Mailing or our website for details. 


MEMBERS’ INFORMATION SERVICE — Members often require information and 
advice on many aspects of pteridophytes but are reluctant to ask or simply do not know 
where to obtain help. Queries from members on the identification or cultivation of ferns 
should be sent to the Horticultural Information Adviser, Matt Busby. 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP: CULTIVARS — The Cultivar SIG welcomes anyone 
with a specialist interest in cultivars. They organise field trips, speakers and garden visits. 
For information contact Julian Reed (julianreed@waitrose.com). 


BACK NUMBERS OF JOURNALS -— If you have any gaps in your collection or are a 
relatively new member you may be interested in acquiring some back numbers of journals. 
Currently a bargain pack is available for £7 including postage. See our website for a full list. 
Contact Pat Acock (BackNumbers@eBPS.org.uk) who holds the stock. 


FOREIGN FERN SOCIETY JOURNALS HELD BY THE SOCIETY — The Society 
exchanges journals with a number of other fern societies in the world. We have a collection 
from societies in America, Australia, India and the Netherlands. If members would like to 
browse these, please contact Tim Pyner (t.pyner@btinternet.com) who holds the stock. 
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READING CIRCLE — The Society operates a reading circle for the American Fern Journal, 
a quarterly publication containing much information for those seriously interested in ferns. 
The Fiddlehead Forum, which publishes many ‘ferny’ items of interest to the amateur grower, 
accompanies it. To receive these journals contact Tim Pyner (t.pyner@btinternet.com). 


BPS WEBSITE — The BPS wants to make its website the main platform for the flow of 
information from the BPS to its members and to the general public. The website provides 
information on the BPS itself and on any fern-related subject. 


The general public are invited to use the website and contribute to the forum and even 
create fern-related blogs without needing to join the BPS, although we always encourage 
new membership. The website should be as interactive as is possible, so that we can 
facilitate all our traditional activities on-line. Nearly all the activities listed on this page are 
available on the website. It is an important part of the philosophy of the website that it is 
inclusive and the BPS invites everyone to view, interact and contribute. Please do have a 
look at www.eBPS.org.uk. Feedback is actively sought, welcome and enjoyed. 


PRESERVING OUR FERN HERITAGE — Many BPS members have collections of ferns 
that they have built up over the years. Some will contain rare plants and cultivars that are no 
longer easily available. We feel that it is important to preserve these plants and collections 
where possible. Often, members give clear instructions as to how they want their collection to 
be dealt with if they are no longer able to care for it themselves, but this is not always the case. 


Do you or a relative have a fern collection that can no longer be cared for? We have a 
network of volunteers around the country who can help in various ways, such as advice on 
how to maintain a collection, what value it may have, how to arrange sale of plants, or re- 
location to a public garden. Please contact Membership Secretary Alison Evans in the first 
instance, so that she can pass on your request to a volunteer local to you. 


AMERICAN FERN SOCIETY — The AFS has had a reciprocal payment arrangement 
with the BPS for many years and this is available through their respective Membership 
Secretaries. See AFS advert on p. 259. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY — Our Society is affiliated to the RHS. This 
enables a limited number of members to enjoy certain privileges in connection with RHS 
Shows, competitions and services. Some RHS Journals are available free to members at 
indoor meetings. Further information is available from the Treasurer. 


BRITISH WILDLIFE — Concessionary individual subscriptions to British Wildlife 
magazine are available to BPS members: www.britishwildlife.com. This excellent journal 
occasionally carries articles on ferns and reviews fern publications. 


MERCHANDISE — Have you bought a BPS sweatshirt, polo shirt, T-shirt, fleece or 
baseball cap? These are all dark green with a small embroidered BPS logo in yellow. Other 
items, such as BPS ties, metal badges, ferny greetings cards, bookmarks, pens, calendars, 
mugs, jute bags and take-in-the-field fern guides, are also for sale. You can see photos of 
items for sale on our website and order them using PayPal. The organisers Bryan and Gill 
Smith welcome suggestions for new stock. 


BOOKSALES -— It is difficult to find second-hand fern books at reasonable prices, so if 
you are thinking of selling any of your books please consider first offering them to the 
Society. Frank Katzer would also be pleased to receive any donated or bequeathed books 
that could then be offered to members at affordable prices. Please contact him by e-mail. 


PLANT EXCHANGE - This scheme enables UK and EU members to dispose of surplus 
ferns to the advantage of those who would like to acquire some different species and 
varieties. Most of the plants offered are young sporelings. The exchange is administered 
using an on-line system that can be accessed by members from the Plant Exchange page of 
the BPS website. There, surplus plants can be added to the list and the information 
necessary to request available ferns can be found. Contact the Plant Exchange Organisers 
Brian and Sue Dockerill for further details, or to request a current list by post. 
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SPORE EXCHANGE -— The current spore list is published on our website or can be 
obtained from Spore Exchange Organisers Brian and Sue Dockerill. 


NURSERY ADVERTISEMENTS — Members with nurseries that offer ferns are reminded 
that they may place an advertisement in the Bulletin, Pteridologist and on the website free 
of charge in return for the inclusion of a note about the Society in their catalogues/ 
websites. The Website Editor can include an image if required. If members wish their 
nursery to be included, in the first instance please contact the General Secretary. 


PUBLICITY & MARKETING — Our website has become the first stop for fern-related 
news and events. Links to all our social media can be found in the left-hand margin of any 
page on the website. Social media is administered by Liz Evans except for Flickr, which is 
administered by Ashley Basil and Instagram administered by Razvan Chisu. 


PUBLICITY & MARKETING OFFICER STILL NEEDED! — Liz Evans has stood 
down from this post, though she will continue with Social Media. If you think you might 
enjoy this role, please contact Liz Evans in the first instance. 


EDUCATION -— The Education Subcommittee would be very pleased to hear your ideas on 
how we can develop the educational role of the BPS. If you have information about any 
fern-related educational initiatives or resources that you have found useful please contact 
the Education Officer. 


FERN RECORDS — Members are encouraged to sign up and submit their records to 
Living Record, which can be accessed from the eBPS website. Alternatively, records of 
ferns, horsetails, clubmosses and quillworts in the wild may be sent to the BPS Recorder, 
Fred Rumsey, who will forward them to the Botanical Society of Britain and Ireland (BSBI), 
or members may like to contact the appropriate Vice-county Recorders directly. Recorders’ 
addresses are available from the BSBI website or BSBI yearbook, which goes to all BSBI 
members; for those without access to the Internet or yearbook please contact the BPS Recorder 
for details. The BPS recording card is available on our website or directly from Fred. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS IN 2017: 

SOUTHPORT FLOWER SHOW, 17th-20th August — Why not spend a few hours or a 
day helping to look after the Society’s stand? You do not need to be an expert on ferns or 
fern growing. There is free entry to the Show and time to look around. If you grow ferns, 
why not consider entering your best specimens; Southport is one of the few shows with 
amateur classes for ferns. Details are available from Michael Hayward, 6 Far Moss Road, 
Blundellsands, Liverpool L23 8TQ; mhaywardL23@blueyonder.co.uk. 


FERN COURSES IN 2017: 
FSC EDINBURGH ZOO, 27th May — Introduction to Ferns: a day course for beginners. 
Tutor: Heather McHaffie. To book, contact the Zoo directly online or phone 0131-3140335. 


FSC KINDROGAN FIELD CENTRE, Perthshire, 16th-19th June — Fern Identification: 
a residential course at intermediate level. Tutor: Heather McHaffie. To book, contact FSC 
on 01250-870150 or e-mail enquiries.kd@field-studies-council.org. 


FSC PRESTON MONTFORD FIELD CENTRE, Shropshire, 9th August — Introduction 
to Fern Identification: a one-day course open for everyone. Tutor: Mark Duffell. To book, 
contact FSC on 0845-3307378 or e-mail enquiries.pm@field-studies-council.org. 


FSC MILLPORT, Isle of Cumbrae, Scotland, 11th-13th August — An introduction to 
ferns: a residential course open for everyone. Tutor: Angus Hannah. To book, contact FSC 
on 01475-530581 or e-mail enquiries.sco@field-studies-council.org. 


FSC BLENCATHRA, Cumbria, 27th Aug-1 Sept. The Fern Guide: a residential course 
for beginners. Tutor: James Merryweather. To book contact FSC on 017687-79601 or e- 
mail enquiries. bl@field-studies-council.org. 


You can find details of all FSC ferns courses via our BPS website, follow the link 
Events/Field Studies Council. 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 2016 


MINUTES of the 113th Annual General Meeting of the British Pteridological Society held 
on Saturday 16th April 2016 at The Natural History Museum, London, at 14.15 hrs. 


IN THE CHAIR: The President, Prof. John Edgington. 


PRESENT: Pat Acock, Ashley & Jo Basil, Peter Blake, Matt Busby, Peter Elcock, Roland 
Ennos, Alison Evans, Liz Evans, Mary Gibby, Martin Godfrey, Roger Golding, Yvonne 
Golding, Nick Hards, Ann Haskins, David Hill, Graham Hoare, Roger Horton, Jennifer Ide, 
Stephen Jury, Bridget Laue, Jude Lawton, Andrew Leonard, Steve & Karen Munyard, Alison 
Paul, Tim Pyner, Michael Radley, Julian Reed, Martin Rickard, Paul Ripley, Ann Robbins, 
Fred Rumsey, Harald Schneider, Paul Sharp, Bryan & Gill Smith, Gert-Jan van der Kolk. 


Item 1 — APOLOGIES FOR ABSENCE: Ian Bennallick, Rob Cooke, Brian & Sue 
Dockerill, Adrian Dyer, Henry Folkard, Alec Greening, Michael Hayward, Heather 
McHaffie, Alan Ogden, Barrie Stevenson, Robert Sykes, Alastair Wardlaw. 


The Chairman welcomed everyone to the meeting. 


Item 2 — APPROVAL OF THE MINUTES: Minutes of the 112th Annual General 
Meeting of the British Pteridological Society held on Saturday 11th April 2015 and 
published in the Bulletin (Vol. 8, No. 2) were approved and signed by the Chairman. 


Item 3— MATTERS ARISING: There were none. 


Item 4a — REPORT OF THE GENERAL SECRETARY: This report by Yvonne 
Golding was published in the Bulletin (Vol. 8, No. 2). Yvonne said that she wanted to thank 
her friends up and down the country who had been such a support to her over the past year. 
The BPS is more than just a society, it 1s a fantastic institution. She would like to retire next 
year, 2017, and hoped to find somebody to take over as General Secretary. She finally 
reminded everyone that the 2017 AGM would be held in Hull. 


The Chairman congratulated Yvonne on a wonderful report and on how well she had coped 
during the past year. 


Item 4b — REPORT OF THE TREASURER: The Society’s accounts for 2015 were 
published in the Bulletin (Vol. 8, No. 2). The Treasurer, Gill Smith, said that it had been 
another very good year, although the prize money from shows was much less than in 2014 
and she drew everyone’s attention to the continuing lack of interest on our deposits. 


The cost of postage was still increasing; subscriptions had already gone up because of these 
rising costs, but possible alternatives needed to be considered, e.g. does everyone need 
paper copies of journals. It was suggested that if some members opted to receive everything 
electronically they might pay a reduced subscription. A question from the floor revealed 
that about a third of the membership have no e-mail access. These were complex issues and 
would be discussed in committee. 


Gill also mentioned the Graham Ackers’ bequest. The money could possibly be put into a 
separate account, but this was also something for the Committee to discuss. 


Item 5 — OFFICERS’ REPORTS: The Officers’ Reports were published in the Bulletin 
(Vol. 8, No. 2). The following updates were given: 


Membership Secretary. Alison Evans reported that membership had increased a little to 
673 active members plus 60 family memberships, although that included those who had not 
yet renewed for 2016. She thanked Andrew Leonard for his help with the membership area 
of the website. 
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Meetings Secretary. Bryan Smith said that an improved way of getting people to sign up 
for meetings and signing a declaration about compliance with the Safety Code etc. (rather 
than channelling it all through him) would be discussed at the next committee meeting. 


Conservation Officer & Recorder. Fred Rumsey reiterated his thanks to all those who had 
sent in records to the BPS or their local recorder, and he encouraged people to use the 
‘i1Record’ online recording facility. He was still awaiting ratification of the Wildlife and 
Countryside Act Quincentennial Review. 


Publications Secretary. Pat Acock asked when the next indexes of our journals would be 
published. Discussion ensued about methods of indexing and the need for indexes given the 
search functionality of electronic copies. The majority of those present voted in favour of published 
paper indexes, and Alison Paul requested a volunteer to index volumes 6 and 7 of the Bulletin. 


Fern Gazette Editor-in-Chief. Mary Gibby had agreed to remain as Editor for another 
year. She would be happy to hear from anyone who would be willing to take over. 


Pteridologist Editor. The Chairman congratulated Alec Greening on the ever-expanding 
Pteridologist. 


Bulletin Editor. When asked, Alison Paul said she had been sole editor for 26 years! 
Website Co-ordinator. Liz Evans welcomed David Hill to the Web Team. 


Item 6—- COMMITTEE APPOINTEES’ REPORTS 


The Committee Appointees’ Reports were published in the Bulletin (Vol. 8, No. 2). The 
following updates were given: 


Spore Exchange Organisers. Brian and Sue Dockerill were not present but it was noted 
that the Spore Exchange seemed to be doing very well. 


Plant Exchange Organiser. Jonathan Crowe had handed over to Brian and Sue Dockerill. 
Andrew Leonard pointed out that that Plant Exchange could be accessed via the Website. 


Booksales Organiser. The Chairman commented on there always being a wonderful 
selection of books available. Yvonne Golding said that they would be bringing books to the 
Lake District Meeting. 


Back Numbers and Special Publications. Pat Acock advertised the Centenary volume — 
£5 post free. The second edition of Fern names and their meanings, revised and expanded 
by John Edgington, was now available. 


Merchandise Organisers. Bryan and Gill Smith said that the last year’s sales had been 
pretty poor but this year they were offering trolley coin key-rings and lanyards as well as 
three 125th anniversary items — buy now and save yourselves postage! 


Cultivar Registration Subcommittee. Roger Golding reported that progress had been slow 
but that ‘something will happen this year!’ 


Item 7 — ELECTIONS 


President. John Edgington was retiring at the end of his three-year term of office. He was 
happy to announce that Dr Fred Rumsey had indicated his willingness to stand, subject to 
election. This was proposed by Mary Gibby, seconded by Tim Pyner and agreed 
unanimously. Fred later proposed a vote of thanks to John for his contribution as President. 


Vice-Presidents. Rob Cooke had served two terms but was standing for re-election for a 
further three-year term. Following a proposal by Alison Paul, seconded by Julian Reed, he 
was re-elected. Our other Vice-Presidents are Matt Busby, Adrian Dyer, Roger Golding and 
Robert Sykes. Mary Gibby asked if we could make Frank McGavigan a Vice-President, but 
it was reported that he had been asked and had declined. 


Officers. Gill Smith wished to stand down as Treasurer and Peter Blake had agreed to take 
over, subject to election. This was proposed by Julian Reed and seconded by Nick Hards, 
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with all in favour. Peter Blake therefore needed to stand down as Education Officer and Gill 
Smith had agreed to take over, subject to election. This was proposed by Mary Gibby and 
seconded by Fred Rumsey, with all in favour. All other Officers were available for re-election 
en bloc; this was proposed by John Edgington and seconded by Gill Smith. [General 
Secretary: Yvonne Golding, Committee Secretary: Ann Haskins, Membership Secretary: 
Alison Evans, Meetings Secretary: Bryan Smith, Conservation Officers: Heather McHaffie 
and Fred Rumsey, Publications Secretary: Martin Rickard, Fern Gazette Editor: Mary 
Gibby, Pteridologist Editor: Alec Greening, Bulletin Editor: Alison Paul, Website Co- 
ordinator: Liz Evans. Most projects are self-running, so the Committee had decided to 
relinquish the post of Project Officer that had been held by Anthony Pigott. The post of 
Publicity and Marketing Officer was still vacant and there were no offers from the floor. | 


Elected Committee Members. Ann Robbins (co-opted in October 2015) and David Hill 
were standing for election. This was proposed by Yvonne Golding and seconded by Gill 
Smith, with all in favour. All other committee members — Ian Bennallick, Stephen Jury, 
Bridget Laue, Tim Pyner and Julian Reed — were available for re-election en bloc and this was 
proposed by John Edgington and seconded by Fred Rumsey. Nominations were invited from 
the floor to fill the three remaining vacancies on the committee, but there were no volunteers. 


Committee Appointments. The only change to note was that Brian and Sue Dockerill had 
taken over the Plant Exchange from Jonathan Crowe. 


Item 8 — Appointment of Independent Examiners. Alex Storie had decided to stand 
down, but Nick Hards was prepared to continue in this capacity and was re-appointed. Nick 
said it was useful to have someone else to do the examination in alternate years. It would be 
his turn this year so there was no great hurry to replace Alex. Examiners may or may not be 
Society members but cannot be Society Trustees. 


Item 9 — AWARDS 


Outstanding Contribution Award. Gill Smith was standing down as Treasurer, and the 
Committee had agreed that she truly deserved an Outstanding Contribution Award. The 
Chairman presented her with a glass gift and certificate, and offered his congratulations. 


Honorary Membership. It was seven years since the last Honorary Memberships were 
awarded. The Chairman asked Matt Busby to stand up and then gave a résumé of Matt’s 
many and varied roles in the BPS, before presenting him with his Honorary Membership 
certificate. Matt thanked him very much. [See citation on p. 287. | 


J.W. Dyce Award. This award is voted for by the Publications Subcommittee. Martin 
Rickard announced the very close result: 
Joint 2nd: Julian Reed for his article on fern cultivars in the Preridologist 

Michael Hayward for his Special Publication The Jones Nature Prints 

Wim de Winter for his article on the Dutch rush in the Fern Gazette. 
Ist (by just one vote): Mark Longley for his Tree Fern Newsletter in the Pteridologist. 
Mark wins £100. 


The Photographic Competition results were announced by Roland Ennos, who thanked 
Bryan Smith for arranging the Competition this year. 

Class 1 — Natural ferns — Ist Paul Sharp, 2nd Bryan Smith 

Class 2 — Cultivated ferns — Ist Paul Sharp, 2nd Paul Sharp 

Class 3 — Fern theme — Ist Sue Olsen, 2nd Sue Olsen 

Overall winner — Paul Sharp. 


Item 10 - ANY OTHER BUSINESS: There was none. 
The Chairman closed the meeting at 3.24 p.m. 


Ann Haskins 
Committee Secretary 
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BPS ACCOUNTS FOR 2016 


2015 
ORDINARY ACCOUNT 
INCOME 
Subscriptions (see note 1) £19,126.40 
Interest (see notes 7 & 10) £104.39 
Booksales (see note 4) £1,613.50 
Merchandise (see note 4) £553.52 
Inland Revenue Gift Aid £1,201.67 
Publishers Licensing Society £111.60 
Donations (see note 5) £109.80 
Plant Sales & Spore Exchange £127.50 
Prize Money (see note 11) £100.00 
TOTAL INCOME £23,048.38 
EXPENDITURE 

Pteridologist £oe2 51550 
Fern Gazette £3,635.15 
Bulletin £4,959.13 
Printing & Stationery £473.00 
Administration & Postage £667.86 
Subscriptions to Societies £80.00 
Plant & Spore Exchanges £122.40 
Meetings £100.00 
Merchandise (see note 4) £406.31 
Trustees’ Expenses £705.42 
Booksales (see note 4) £1,584.63 
Special Awards £190.00 
Website £180.00 
Autumn Mailing £446.60 
Computer Leasing £126.00 
Promotion & Advertising (see note 2) £234.00 
Insurance £62.20 
Donations/returned overpaid fees (see note 5) £209.95 
Chelsea Flower Show n/a 
Bank Charges (see note 9) £60.00 
Solicitor’s Fees £0.00 
TOTAL EXPENDITURE £19,894.15 
Balance (income minus expenditure) £3,154.23 
Brought Forward from previous year £32,102.08 
Moved to Graham Ackers Fund n/a 
Total in Ordinary Account £35,256.31 


CENTENARY FUND (Restricted Account) 


Interest (see notes 7 & 10) 

Interest brought forward from previous year 
Donation (see note 5) 

Grant 


Total Interest 


Capital brought forward from previous year 
Total in Centenary Fund 
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£19.40 
£383.17 
£200.00 
£500.00 


£102.57 


£5:583.73 


£5,686.30 


2016 


£19,521.85 
£60.00 
£2,770.71 
£3,508.86 
£1,428.82 
£196.09 
£452.79 
£341.50 
£150.00 


£28,430.62 


£4,972.99 
£27567.23 
£5,337.36 
£0.00 
£712.54 
£85.00 
£246.39 
£1,120.25 
£3,599.28 
£35215 
£1,525.48 
£230.50 
£310.95 
£672.91 
£0.00 
£907.53 
£61.65 
£15.00 
£1,250.00 
£220.00 
£522.00 


£24,499.21 


£3,931.41 


£35,256.31 
-£14,600.00 


£24,587.72 


£16.84 
£102. 5:7 
£0.00 
£0.00 


£119.41 


£5,983273 
£5,703.14 


GREENFIELD FUND (Restricted Account) 


Interest (see notes 7 & 10) 

Interest brought forward from previous year 
Donation (see note 5) 

Grant (see note 6) 


Total Interest 


Capital brought forward from previous year 
Total in Greenfield Fund 


LOD 
£1,038.27 
£0.00 
£0.00 


£1,045.06 


£1,051.00 


£2,096.06 


GRAHAM ACKERS FUND (see note 7) 


Brought forward from previous year £15,000.00 
Interest (see note 10) £0.00 
Expenditure £400.00 
Total in Graham Ackers Fund £14,600.00 
PUBLICATIONS ACCOUNT 
Brought forward from previous year £15,196.29 
Income £2,126.04 
Interest (see notes 7 & 10) £49 41 
Expenditure £2,762.00 
Total in Publications Account £14,609.74 


£6.21 
£1,045.06 
£0.00 
£0.00 


£1,051.27 


£1,051.00 


£2,102.27 


£14,600.00 
£44.43 
£0.00 


£14,644.43 


£14,609.74 
£1,272.00 
£43.28 
£621.00 


£15,304.02 


TOTAL FUNDS FOR YEAR ENDING 31 DECEMBER 2015 


Ordinary Account 
Centenary Fund 
Greenfield Fund 
Graham Ackers Fund 
Publications Account 


Total Funds 


REPRESENTED BY 


Charitable Organisations Investment Fund (COIF) 


NatWest Bank & Others 
Total Funds 


INCOME 2016 


Donations 1% 


Plant sales & Spore Exchange 1% 
Prize money 1% 


Publishers Licensing Society 1% 
IR Gift Aid 5% 


Merchandise 12% 


Booksales 10% 


Interest 0% 
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£35,256.31 


£5,686.30 
£2,096 .06 


n/a 
£14,609.74 


£57,648.41 


£40,110.19 
LIF S38 22 


£357,648.41 


£24,587.72 
£5,703.14 
202.22 
£14,644 .43 
£15,304.02 


£62,341.58 


£40,280.95 
£22,060.63 


£62,341.58 


Subscriptions 
69% 


EXPENDITURE 2016 


All other expenditure 4% 
Autumn Mailing 3% 
Trustees’ expenses 1% [Millie 


Chelsea Flower Show 5% 
Pteridologist 20% 
Website 1% 


Promotion & advertising 4% 
Special awards 1% 
Booksales 6% 
Fern Gazette 10% 


Merchandise 15% 


Meetings 5% 
Plant & Spore Exchange 1% 
Admin & postage 3% 


Bulletin 22% 


NOTES TO THE ACCOUNTS 


1 


. The accounts reflect the subscriptions actually received in the year. 
2 


The Society has been promoting and advertising the Society where possible via the RHS, BBC, 
county and national shows and public display days. Details of these appear in the Bulletin. 


. The Society has stock: FSC Key to common ferns — 100 valued at £200. 


What’s that Fern? booklet — 300 valued at £600. 

Back issues of the Bulletin, Fern Gazette and Pteridologist valued at approximately £2,500. 
Merchandising valued at approximately £4,000 & capital of £1,766.52. 

Booksales — new and second-hand books valued at approximately £5,800 & capital of £5,734.29. 
BPS Special Publications (no. copies): no.2. Fern names and their meanings (214) £1,070 
no.3. Cultivation and propagation (177) £885; no.4. History of British pteridology (212) £848; 
no.5. BPS abstracts & papers (305) £1,220; no.6. CD Rom — BPS minute book (6) £60; 

no.8. New atlas of ferns (2) £20; no.9. Fern books before 1900 (204) £3,060; 

no.10. Occasional paper of the BPS (13) £32.50. no.11. CD of Fern Gazette vols 1-9 (12) £180; 
no.12. Who found our ferns? (197) £2,955; no.13. Dryopteris affinis complex (4) £32; 

no.14. Jones nature prints +DVD (30) £600. 


. Full details of Merchandise and Booksales Accounts can be obtained from the Managers. 


These accounts are checked annually. 


. The Society’s two Restricted Funds are split into ‘Capital’ and ‘Interest’. The ‘Interest’ 


section of the Funds is available for payment as grants; these funds will be ‘topped up’ with 
money from donations from time to time. 


. No Grants were paid out in 2016. 
. Money raised from sale of books from the Graham Ackers bequest has been separated out into a 


Special Fund. This will accrue interest every year in the same way as the Publications Account. 


. All payments received via PayPal into the bank are net of charges. 
. An internet account with NatWest was opened but it proved too difficult to manage and was 


costing the Society £20 per month so the Committee decided that the Account should be closed. 


10. Interest rates have still been very low. Only £170.76 interest was added to our COIF account. 


11. The Society was successful at Southport Flower Show. £150 was awarded in prize money. 


Peter Blake, Treasurer 


ACCOUNTS FOR THE YEAR ENDING 31 DECEMBER 2016 


I have examined the accounting records maintained by the Treasurer of the British Pteridological 
Society. I certify that the Accounts are a true and fair view of the financial position of the Society. 


Nick Hards, Independent Examiner, 16 March 2017 
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REPORTS OF OFFICERS 
& COMMITTEE APPOINTEES FOR 2016 


OFFICERS’ REPORTS 


GENERAL SECRETARY -— Yvonne Golding 


In 2016 the first committee 
meeting of the year was held in 
January at the Natural History 
Museum in London. The 113th 
Annual General Meeting was 
held on Saturday 16th April, 
also at the NHM, when Fred 
Rumsey took over from 
John Edgington as our new 
President. We also welcomed 
Ann Robbins and David Hill 
onto the committee. There are 
still vacancies to fill on our 
committee so please get in 
touch if you are interested in 
helping to take our Society 
forward. The committee met 
again at the Natural History 
Museum in May, and in 
October we ventured north and 
met at the Botanic Cottage at 


photo: M. Gibby 


the Royal Botanic Garden BPS Committee at RBGE 

Edinburgh, which was lovely. Clockwise from front: Adrian Dyer, Yvonne Golding, 
We are very fortunate to have Rob Cooke, Ann Haskins, David Hill, Bridget Laue, 
the opportunity to meet at Alison Evans, Peter Blake, Alison Paul, Robert Sykes 


NHM and RBGE, so many 
thanks to Alison Paul and Mary Gibby for organising this for us. 


At our AGM in London, Honorary Membership was awarded to Matt Busby for his long 
service to the BPS in many different roles. We also gave an Outstanding Contribution Award 
to our retiring Treasurer Gill Smith for ten years of service in that role. The Publications 
Subcommittee awarded the ninth J.W. Dyce prize to Mark Longley for his Tree Fern 
Newsletter in the Pteridologist. This award (of £100) is open to anyone who writes an 
interesting and informative article for any of our publications. There is also some financial 
reward in our annual Photographic Competition. Please send in your best fern photographs, 
which may then appear in a future BPS calendar. In 2016 the overall winner was Paul Sharp. 


It is always a sad duty to report on the deaths of people who have been associated with our 
Society. In the last year these were Dirk Ambachtsheer, Margaret Collins, Mick Craddock, 
Michael Forsgate, Jack Garstang, Vivien Green and Joan Loraine. The BPS sends its 
condolences to all their families. You can read obituaries of some of them in the Bulletin. 
Vivien bequeathed to the BPS her book collection, which will eventually be sold to bring in 
some extra funds, and her fern collection, which will be distributed and planted in a range 
of gardens. Please give a thought to bequeathing your fern books and your fern collection to 
the BPS and in so doing help to preserve our fern heritage. 


You could not fail to have noticed that in 2016 the BPS was 125 years old and we had much 
to celebrate. Our Spring Meeting at the NHM in London considered the role the BPS had 
played in pteridology in the past and our Autumn Meeting at Harlow Carr in Yorkshire 
looked to the future. The BPS exhibited at Chelsea, the most prestigious flower show in the 
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world, winning a Silver Medal! We had several appearances at RHS Wisley in Surrey and 
again at Southport Flower Show, winning a Silver-gilt Medal. And this year for the first 
time our Ferns and Fossils show went to World Museum Liverpool, which houses the BPS 
archive. Members went fern hunting in Somerset and North Wales as well as in their local 
areas via their regional groups. Then we went to Cumbria for a full week, meeting BPS 
friends from all over Britain and welcoming many overseas members. What a year! 
Congratulations to all who organised these events and thanks to those that took part in them 
to make it a memorable anniversary celebration. 


Our three journals continue to be popular, providing plenty of fern interest for everyone. 
2016 saw the issue of a revised version of the popular BPS Special Publication Fern names 
and their meanings and there are more Special Publications in the pipeline. Thanks to all 
the Editors and contributors. 


The meticulously run BPS website keeps us up to date with fern issues and advertises our 
Society to folk with whom we otherwise wouldn’t engage: 13,000 visitors in 2016! Most 
new members are now signing up to the BPS via the website, and merchandise sales are up 
via the website. Once again congratulations to the team. 


Our services to members continue to be first class and their organisers are to be 
congratulated. The free Plant and Spore Exchanges are now online with more choice. 
Fundraising is more important than ever, due to low interest rates, and high postage and 
printing costs. Our current BPS membership subscription is still extremely good value. 
Booksales and Merchandise bring in much-needed extra funds. Booksales benefit when 
members donate books or sell their collections to the BPS. Purchasing our merchandise 
keeps us looking the part at shows and events and on Society excursions, which further 
helps to raise our profile. Another way that members can help is by encouraging friends and 
family to join the Society or maybe gifting a subscription to someone who has not yet 
discovered the joy of ferns. Gardening clubs and societies are always looking for new and 
interesting talks, so why not enthuse about some of your favourite plants to an appreciative 
audience? You will be raising the profile of the BPS and maybe earning some much-needed 
extra funds. For example in 2016 a couple of talks to local societies brought in extra funds 
enabling us to contribute to the publication of the BSBI Threatened Plants Project, which 
will display our logo. Thanks also go to Fibrex Nursery who donated some ferns to be sold 
at Wisley, bringing in extra cash to help cover expenses. 


Some of you may have noticed that the BPS got another mention on BBC Radio 4’s 
Gardeners’ Question Time; it is on our website! If they come to your area make sure you 
get in there and keep raising the profile of ferns by asking a question even if you know the 
answer! Looking back over the year I never fail to be amazed by what the Society manages 
to achieve with volunteers who give their time for nothing other than the love of ferns. 
Please keep it up and continue to help fulfil our charitable status. 


I look forward to welcoming many of you (for the first time no doubt) to Hull, City of 
Culture 2017, for our AGM, when I am retiring and passing on my job, with many thanks, 
to David Hill who I know will bring some new skills to the role. At the meeting there will 
be many interesting talks about ferns in Yorkshire both in the garden and in the wild. 


I have had a wonderful time being Secretary of the BPS, meeting enthusiastic people, 
learning new skills, attending meetings, chatting with fellow fern book lovers, doing stands 
at shows (steep learning curve!), doing education events at museums (similar), visiting 
gardens, making fern gardens, and pottering around Derbyshire and Cheshire with the 
newly formed Manchester and North Midlands Regional Group. I have visited exotic places 
such as Trinidad, La Réunion and China, which I would never have got to otherwise, and 
have discovered more amazing ferny places a little closer to home such as Bavaria, Madeira 
and the Canary Isles (especially La Palma), not forgetting Ireland and the spectacular Outer 
Hebrides — all very memorable. Thank you BPS! 


Happy Ferning tn 2017. 
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MEMBERSHIP SECRETARY - Alison Evans 


We had 119 new members joining in 2016, 97 of them for the 2016 subscription year, and 
22 who joined late in the year to start their membership in 2017. Seventy-eight of the new 
members joined via the website, using PayPal. Sadly, four members died in 2016. We 
introduced a website facility for people to resign if they did not wish to renew their 
membership, to try to reduce the number of reminders we send out. Only two or three 
people used this, out of 23 resignations during the year. Sixty-one members lapsed as they 
did not pay their subscriptions after two reminders. 


As of 11th January 2017, we had 694 active members plus 62 family members. This was 
made up as follows: 


Full members 490 
Optional members At 10 
Complimentary members 11 
Honorary members 7 
Students 19 
Subscribers 50 


Fifty-six members chose to pay through the American Fern Society (AFS), and six 
members of the BPS paid their AFS fees via the BPS. In December, a reminder e-mail was 
sent to people who usually pay via cheque or PayPal, and this had a good response. 


We are planning to send quarterly news e-mails to members who choose to have e-mail 
communication, to remind them of BPS events and services. The information will be 
included in our paper mailings to those who do not use e-mail. If you have acquired an 
e-mail address that you use regularly, you would like to have this service, and you did not 
receive our January e-mail, please let me know on membership@ebps.org.uk. 


MEETINGS SECRETARY - Bryan Smith 


The Meetings Subcommittee held a meeting in February to review progress on the 2016 
programme and plan for 2017. Thereafter, as in previous years, most of our communication 
was conducted by e-mail. 


During the year, we modified the procedure for members to sign the Meeting Attendee’s 
Declaration form. Previously, this was done annually, though very few members actually 
signed it. Now, at the start of each National and Regional meeting, all attendees sign a single 
form. We also modified our procedure in the Autumn Mailing whereby members used to 
use an annual form to express interest in attending meetings (again with very limited success), 
which the Meetings Secretary then passed on to organisers. Now, members are asked to get 
in touch directly with organisers. These changes were notified in the 2016 Autumn Mailing. 


As 2016 was our 125th Anniversary year, we had planned a very busy and exciting 
programme, and this proved to be the case. The first of our field meetings was to North 
Somerset for a weekend in June (organised by Paul Ripley and Helena Crouch), then to 
Cumbria in July for a week-long meeting of visits and talks (organised by Alec Greening), 
and finishing in North Wales for four days in September (organised by David Hill). We 
began our indoor programme with the AGM at the Natural History Museum in April 
(organised by Peter Blake and Alison Paul) with talks themed around the role of the BPS in 
pteridology. In May, we had a stand at the Chelsea Flower Show (organised by Ann 
Robbins), which won a Silver Medal, and in June we again had a stand at the Plant Society 
weekend at Wisley (organised by Peter Blake). We had a one-day Chromosome Workshop 
at RBG Edinburgh in July (organised by Mary Gibby) and later in the month we took over 
part of the Wisley glasshouse for a weekend 125th Anniversary fern display (organised by 
Julian Reed). In August, the Cultivar Group’s annual day was also held at Wisley 
(organised by Julian Reed) to view ferns and herbarium specimens, and we had our annual 
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stand at Southport Flower Show (organised by Michael Hayward) where we won a Silver- 
gilt Medal for our display of desert ferns. In September, we held another of our Ferns and 
Fossils weekends, this time at World Museum Liverpool (organised by Alison Evans). The 
grand finale to our year was the Autumn Indoor Meeting at Harlow Carr in November 
(organised by Bridget Laue) on the theme of the future of pteridology, and included guest 
speaker Dr Eric Schuettpelz of the Smithsonian Institution talking about current trends in 
fern research. Phew — what a year! 


Details of meetings planned for 2017 were circulated with the Autumn Mailing and are 
available in the Bulletin and on the website. It won’t be quite as busy as in 2016 (leaving 
more time for Regional Meetings! ), but includes trips to the Azores (May), Northern Ireland 
(July), Scotland (July) and West Devon (September), and a fern cultivar day at Sizergh 
(July). Indoor meetings include the AGM in Hull (April) with several talks and visits about 
ferny Yorkshire and our annual photographic competition, and the Autumn Meeting in 
Cambridge (November) with talks about ferns on islands. There will also be three shows — 
the Plant Society weekend at Wisley (June), a BPS fern display weekend at Wisley 
(August) and Southport Flower Show (August). 


As always, the success of meetings is dependent on the leaders who voluntarily give up their 
time and effort. This is no mean feat, but the rewards are well worth it! If you fancy organising 
a meeting, please do let one of us know. You won’t be going it alone, as we always allocate a 
Subcommittee member as a liaison point for each meeting. Even if you don’t fancy leading, 
please do let us know if there are any places that you would like to visit and study ferns. 


Finally, I would endorse the fine work that Regional Meetings Organisers do in arranging trips 
‘on your doorstep’. Even if you are visiting an area on holiday, it is worth checking the BPS 
website or contacting the Regional Organiser to see if there is a meeting that you can join. 


CONSERVATION OFFICER — Fred Rumsey 


Following on from my work on national Red-Listing of the entire British and English 
floras, this summer I was involved in a workshop hosted at the [UCN in Brussels to produce 
a European Pteridophyte Red-List, to be published in 2017. Sadly we were constrained to 
using the most recently published Europe-wide taxonomic listing, that of the Euro+Med 
database, which has some rather anachronistic views! One consequence of the frustrations 
caused has been the development of a project to produce an updated list working with Harald 
Schneider and Alison Paul, alongside various other European colleagues. This is timely as 
Harald and Alison have also been part of the Pteridophyte Phylogeny Group, collaborating 
on the production of a world-wide consensus view on familial and generic taxonomy. This 
was recently published online (Schuettpelz et a/., 2016), and has implications for several 
familiar fern names (as will be explained in a forthcoming note in the Preridologist). 


More than a century after it was eradicated through collection and habitat degradation, the 
trial re-introduction of Dryopteris cristata to Wybunbury Bog, Cheshire, mentioned in last 
year’s report, has proceeded. Initial results are positive, with the small plants from the 
Catfield Estate donor site establishing well, the majority producing fertile fronds and 
hopefully giving rise to the spores that we hope will lead to natural recruitment on site. 


It would seem to have been an excellent year for arguably our rarest and most threatened 
fern species: Woodsia ilvensis. John Hooson’s survey of the Cumbrian population, first 
discovered by Derek Ratcliffe in the 1950s, gave a count of between 142 and 149 plants, 
well up on the previous (2012) count of about 69 plants. What was particularly 
encouragingly was the 400% increase in small plants, strongly suggesting that recruitment 
is occurring. The still unexplained reasons for its general failure to do so are amongst the 
questions being explored by on-going molecular studies at RBG Edinburgh. It is speculated 
that the increase on the Wasdale Screes may be down to a reduction in grazing. Elsewhere a 
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new plant was discovered at the Moffat site (although thought to have been overlooked in 
2013 following review of photos) and on Moel yr Ogof at least one previously overlooked 
plant was located by Helena Crouch and me. 


Another of our great rarities, the Killarney fern (Vandenboschia speciosa), would also seem 
to be doing well. A BSBI team led by Rory Hodd discovered a new sporophyte site in West 
Cork in September, while I located two new small sporophytes at the well-known Cornish 
locality in October. I am currently involved in reviewing the status and abundance of the 
species in Wales and on Arran under contract to NRW and SNH. 


RECORDING OFFICER — Fred Rumsey 


As reported elsewhere in this issue (under Regional Field Meetings) our Pi/ularia survey 
work has gathered pace and I’m gratified to see many of our members chasing up old 
records and hunting past sites. Particularly to be mentioned in despatches are Brian and Sue 
Dockerill who have taken to it like ducks to a pillwort pond. We have been working more 
closely with the Freshwater Habitats Trust on the species and I hope that later this year 
under the aegis of the Aquatic Plant Taxon Group we will jointly host a workshop on what, 
and how, to meaningfully survey for this species. While on this habitat it is of interest to 
note that the related, introduced Marsilea quadrifolia found in 2015 in a Warwickshire 
pond overwintered successfully. This is unlikely ever to become an invasive threat under 
current climatic scenarios and as it is still declining in its native European range its presence 
here is, I think, on balance a positive one. 


The year has seen exciting finds of other alien taxa, many in remote and natural habitats. On 
the North Wales national Snowdonian visit the remarkable find of Adiantum pedatum, in a 
cavern on the rugged cliffs of the Glyders, was particularly unexpected. The few past 
records of this species as an escape are in most cases uncertain due to confusion with the 
closely related A. aleuticum. Likewise the single record for that on the BSBI database from 
Wester Ross was more recently recorded by James Merryweather et al. as A. pedatum! It 
was therefore nice to get a record of definite A. aleuticum, of the cultivar “Imbricatum’ sent 
to me from a flint wall in Epsom by George Hounsome. 


This year also brought the first records as an escape (in Surrey and Warwickshire) of the 
very widely cultivated Equisetum hyemale subsp. affine. Some of these plants have been 
known for some years but were previously just recorded as the species. I’m surprised that it 
hasn’t hopped the fence more given its availability and people’s regular inclination to 
‘improve’ the flora of ponds on roadsides, commons and amenity areas. 


However, perhaps the most exciting alien find was that made by Angus Hannah on the Isle 
of Bute. He discovered a sprawling colony of a large unfamiliar fern in Black Dubs 
plantation, two kilometres south of Mount Stuart. This was subsequently identified by Tim 
Pyner as Hypolepis ambigua. Soon, a second, very much larger colony was found six 
kilometres distant from the original find. This one extends over at least 300 by 200 metres 
across an area of recently felled and replanted Sitka spruce on a rough hillside two kilometres 
from Rothesay. There are no very large fronds, as in the nucleus of the first site, but the 
hillside was covered with tufts of an average dryopteroid size, and it was the striking greenness 
that drew attention from a distance. The fern has apparently occupied the whole area shaded 
by the spruce trees, but has not colonised the open hill to any extent, where bracken seems able 
to hold its own. This find increased his conviction that there must be other sites and search 
of similar habitats has now revealed the plant to be present in six sites and three hectads on 
Bute. A decidedly weedy species in its native Australia, with the potential to be invasive in 
milder areas, it will be interesting to chart its progress and see if this turns up elsewhere. 


Finally, I would like to flag the progress being made with our recording of the critical 
Dryopteris affinis group. Work continues on the second edition of the illustrated guide to 
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the complex, which it is hoped to publish this year. Workshops on the group have been held 
in conjunction with the BSBI and as a consequence more accurate records of particular 
previously under-recorded taxa such as D. affinis subsp. paleaceolobata, newly identified 
for v.c. 6 on the BPS meeting to Ebbor Gorge, are being made. 


Thanks to all who have alerted me to finds, or have sent me and their local BSBI recorders 
their records. 


PUBLICATIONS SECRETARY -— Martin Rickard 


Yet again our journals continue to give outstanding value. Amazing what we all receive for 
our £25 membership! The Fern Gazette operates in the rarefied atmosphere of pure 
research, so often it can seem irrelevant to the amateur botanist or fern grower. Then the 
penny drops, the value of the Fern Gazette as background suddenly becomes relevant. We 
are so lucky to have Mary Gibby, a highly qualified Editor, and hardworking review editors 
Bridget and Adrian, let alone our indispensable international back-up team. If given a 
chance I feel that at least some members who opt out of receiving the Fern Gazette would 
find it well worth reading. The Preridologist continues to amaze us all. Just how does Alec 
manage to get so much interesting copy? It is a bit of a struggle though, so please keep in 
mind the possibility of writing about your fern experiences. Our last journal is the Bu/letin, 
another cornerstone of the Society. Alison has to chase up contributors (like me!) and then 
all the various reports of meetings and business have to be edited and put together, always 
in a very interesting and easy reading style. 


The other side of our publications is the Special Publication series. This year we have not 
published any new titles, but one, Fern names and their meanings, went out of print and in 
double quick time a heavily revised version was produced. John Edgington did a wonderful 
job of expanding Jimmy Dyce’s original. I’m sure Jimmy would have been delighted. Other 
projects in the pipeline have not fared so well. All are still in preparation but publication 
dates are difficult to predict. I really hope to get the updated Polystichum book out before 
too long, but after the unexpected delays of previous years I am not giving a date now! 


FERN GAZETTE EDITOR-IN-CHIEF — Mary Gibby 


For 2016 the publication dates of the two parts were about six months apart, with Volume 
20 Part 3 appearing in June, and Part 4 in December, although Part 4 was slimmer than 
usual. However, as we often overrun the normal allocation of 40 pages per part, this did not 
present a problem, and already we have several papers in review for 2017. The subject of 
papers published in 2016 are fairly diverse, and again we were able to publish a review 
article, this time by Lehnert and Kessler, commissioned as usual by Adrian Dyer and 
Bridget Laue. It was good to catch up with two of our overseas members of the editorial 
board, first Dr Klaus Mehltreter at the South Lakes meeting in July, and second Dr Barbara 
Parris who attended a Flora Malesiana conference in Edinburgh the following week. The 
editorial board members give valuable support in reviewing papers for the Fern Gazette, 
and I extend my thanks to them and to the other reviewers. I am pleased to report that Klaus 
has agreed to join Adrian and Bridget as a review article commissioner, to help ensure a 
diversity of good articles. As ever we are all enormously grateful to Andrew Leonard for 
his work in preparing the Gazette for publication. 


The challenge ahead for the Fern Gazette editorial team it to seek ISI indexing for the 
journal, which would encourage the submission of more high quality papers. 


PTERIDOLOGIST EDITOR -— Alec Greening 


The 2016 Preridologist was produced by the end of June, just in time for the National 
Meeting in the Lake District, and all those who attended got their copy in the welcome 
packs to avoid the uncertainty of the postal system. The printer, M.T.P., is to be 
congratulated for the hard work needed to meet this deadline. 
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At 84 pages, including the covers, this edition was back to a more normal size. The content 
was as varied as ever with articles about ferns from all round the world, including the West 
Indies, United States and Australia. There was certainly enough to satisfy most members’ 
interests. A glaring printing error meant that the co-authors of the article about Azolla were 
omitted from the header and this article will be reprinted in the 2017 edition in order to 
correct this omission. There is no truth in the rumour that a certain cultivar expert is taking 
over this magazine! He just has plenty to write about! 


The deadline is supposed to be the end of January, but many authors submit articles long 
after that. I even had an article arrive two days before I went to the printer this year. That 
was cutting it a bit fine. After appeals for help with this magazine, one member has 
volunteered to assist with the layout and I look forward to working with him for the 2017 
edition. I still need assistance with non-technical aspects such as soliciting articles, 
copyright signing and general organisation. If anyone would like to help please get in touch. 
The 2017 Preridologist still has plenty of room for more articles; if you are quick I will 
make sure you are published. 


BULLETIN EDITOR - Alison Paul 


The 2016 Bulletin is another substantial issue (100 pages), covering the extended range of 
activities for the Society’s 125th Anniversary. Every three years we publish a complete 
Membership List; this year it is again a separate booklet due to the overall number of pages 
exceeding the limit for stitching. 


I should like to thank Peter Elcock for volunteering to prepare an Index to volumes 6 and 7 
of the Bulletin. He is making good progress with this work and it is planned to distribute the 
Index in the next year. 


WEBSITE CO-ORDINATOR - Liz Evans 


In 2016, we welcomed David Hill to the Web Team, and continued to monitor and develop 
the website. The new Forum flourished, and remains spam free, which, considering the 
constant stream of spoof account requests (averaging at least one per day), is testament to 
Andrew Leonard’s robust management of the system. We realise that this may sometimes 
cause frustration on behalf of users, but hopefully the overall experience is positive. 


As with other editorial teams, a lot of the website content is generated by members or in 
response to member requests. Both the main site and the forum require content, so articles, 
comments, news snippets and suggestions are always welcome. With over 13,000 individual 
visitors to the site in 2016 making over 21,000 visits (we definitely have return visitors! ), your 
article is guaranteed an audience. There are already many interesting articles and news updates 
to be found on the site, so if you haven’t been for a while it may well be worth a revisit. 


One thing that may have been missed by infrequent users is the availability of the Fern 
Gazette online. Volumes 1 to 10 are available from the Biodiversity Heritage Library 
(accessible via our website), and now Volumes 11 to 19 are available on our site as free 
downloadable PDFs; Volume 20 (2015 to 2016) can also be downloaded but for £10 per 
article (http://ebps.org.uk/publications/the-fern-gazette). Special thanks are due to Roger 
Golding for his work on this large and incredibly useful resource. 


Other updates to the site include a revised Where to see ferns page, organised by county 
(http://ebps.org.uk/ferns/growing/where-to-see-ferns/). This list needs your input, so if your 
favourite ferning venue is not on the list, please let us know. 


Behind the scenes the committee has been looking at the issue of advertising on the website, 
and as always members’ views are important, so if you feel strongly one way or the other 
please get in touch. 


Perhaps the most important thing to note is that a significant number of members, both new 
and old, chose to pay their subscription fees for this year through the PayPal function on the 
website, not to mention a large revenue generated through the sale of merchandise. Andrew 
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has written a detailed report on the website statistics and figures for presentation at the 
AGM, so I shall say no more here. 


Finally, I should like to say that I have greatly enjoyed my time as Website Co-ordinator, 
and am very proud of what we have achieved in the last couple of years. Whilst I will 
continue to help with our Social Media channels, I am standing down from the post of Co- 
ordinator to let someone else have a turn. We hope that over the years to come, this role will 
continue to be passed forward to the next generation of pteridologists, and the website will 
continue to evolve. I would like to thank everyone who has helped, supported, and 
encouraged the team and myself, and remember — it is YOUR website! 


EDUCATION OFFICER — Gill Smith 


I took over this post at the 2016 AGM, by which time Peter Blake was well into producing 
some revised leaflets. They were colour, glossy leaflets containing some excellent 
photographs, providing advice about ferns for different garden conditions and for indoors. 
They were used on the exhibit for the RHS Chelsea Flower Show and to give to members of 
the public at each of the events we attended in 2016. They have been very popular. Three 
sets of display boards were purchased, which are being held at different locations around 
the country and can be used at any event organised to promote the Society — please contact 
me and I will arrange for the nearest set to you to be made available. 


The Chelsea Flower Show exhibit at the end of May, which won a Silver Medal, was co- 
ordinated by Ann Robbins. We congratulate her on this achievement! Some colourful art 
banners were also produced for Chelsea, which have been reused at later events. 


In the middle of June, we attended ‘The Plant Society Show’ at Wisley. This was the 
second year that the RHS had organised this. It was a very successful event, providing us 
with ample opportunity to talk to the public about all aspects of ferns. Several members 
based in the South-East had provided a good selection of plants for the display and the 
footfall to the show was good as the weather was kind! There will be another of these 
events in 2017, which we will attend. 


The RHS had also offered the Society our own special display day in the glasshouse as it 
was our 125th anniversary. This took place over the weekend of 30th to 31st July. Julian Reed 
co-ordinated the event, again with a display of ferns from SE members but our good friends 
at Fibrex provided us with several trays of young ferns for free, to sell at Wisley. This 
provided an excellent draw to the public — we sold all the ferns, a lot of Merchandise and 
managed to enrol two new members too! As it was so successful, we have been invited by 
RHS to repeat this in 2017 on 5th to 6th August. Once again, we will have a fine display of 
ferns, fern cultivation, fern merchandise and fern sales to promote the BPS and pteridology. 


In September, Alison Evans co-ordinated an excellent Ferns and Fossils event at World 
Museum Liverpool. As with previous displays on this topic, fossils, live ferns, explanatory 
posters, fern artefacts, low-power microscopes and spore sowing were all demonstrated. In 
addition, the Museum provided an area for children to draw and paste pictures of ferns and 
dinosaurs, producing some interesting artwork! Footfall was perhaps less than hoped for on 
the Saturday but was much more satisfactory on the Sunday when a more adult and 
interested audience attended. Many members of the Society attended to help, and the 
Museum staff were very helpful and enjoyed our presence. 


We will not be exhibiting at any Shows other than Wisley and Southport in 2017. We will 
take our time to create some new posters and work out a strategy for the next few years. 


PUBLICITY & MARKETING OFFICER — post vacant; report by Liz Evans 


The post of Publicity and Marketing Officer remains open. However, as I am still looking 
after the Society’s Social Media channels, I can report that at the time of writing the ‘Fern 
World’ Facebook page has received over 800 likes, and we currently have well over 1,600 
followers on Twitter. 
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COMMITTEE APPOINTEES’ REPORTS 


SPORE EXCHANGE ORGANISERS - Brian & Sue Dockerill 
These statistics give an overview of the main Spore Exchange for 2016. 


No. taxa in list 


No. orders received Nbesy' il 


No. packets supplied 1,548 2,015 1,703 1,568 
: ; ; [276 1,795 1526 1,400 
No. first choices supplied (%) (82%) (89%) (90%) (90%) 


These show that overall the Exchange is healthy, with most statistics being fairly stable. We 
have moved to reducing the shelf life of Blechnum and Cyathea spores to one year as these 
may not be viable for longer times and this explains the slightly reduced list size. Again we 
supplied spores to the Seed Exchange of The Hardy Plant Society. 


For the first time, we set up a formal notification system for short viability spores, and the 
statistics for this are shown below. These include 13 packets of Leptopteris spores kindly 
supplied directly to recipients by Michael Hayward. 


No. taxa donated |_ nl 
No. packets supplied 


As always, we are very grateful to the spore donors, without whom there would be no 
Exchange. If anyone is interested in becoming a donor, we are very happy to offer advice or 
they can look on the website for help. 


PLANT EXCHANGE ORGANISER — Brian & Sue Dockerill 


This was our first year of organising the Plant Exchange and we introduced a new, web- 
based system set up by Andrew Leonard. Rather than being a once-a-year paper list, this is 
a year round availability-and-wants list, updated by participants as required. The scheme was 
advertised in both the Autumn and Spring mailings and via a flier in the spore distribution. 


The following gives some statistics for the scheme, with the related figures for 2015. 


2015 2016 


No. taxa available 
No. of donors Pees] Ee 
[mse] 


No. taxa wanted 19 


No. requestors 


It can be seen that the take-up of the electronic system was less than that of the paper one. 
This is not necessarily surprising for the first year of use. We will continue to monitor the 
uptake, to advertise and promote it where we can and consider improvements where 
necessary. We offered to send out a paper list on request, but no requests were received. 


BOOKSALES ORGANISER -— Frank Katzer 


The last year was a relatively busy one for BPS Booksales. I would like to thank John 
Edgington and Liz Sheffield for donating some of their fern books and also Jennifer Ide for 
selling some of her books to the BPS. Booksales also purchased some new fern books, 
including: Tiipfelfarne: Arten, Sorten, Kultur — Polypodium by B. Peters (these have all sold 
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but I will try to get some more during 2017); The Nature Printer by S. Prett and P. Ostlund; 
and The lycopods and ferns of the Drakensberg and Lesotho by J.P. Roux with G. Cooper- 
Driver. This helped to increase stock levels during 2016. Despite the purchase of these books, 
Booksales made a surplus of £1,245, which will allow me to increase stock levels during 2017. 


I would like to thank Yvonne Golding for her help during the year. Yvonne took books for 
me to the AGM in London and several meetings in England, making BPS fern books 
available to many more members than I have contact with. 


As always, BPS Booksales welcomes donations and bequests of books or offers to purchase 
either individual books or whole book collections. Please keep in mind that the prices offered 
cannot be internet prices but if you sell books to dealers, they will not offer you sales prices 
either. To contact me please use my work e-mail: Frank.Katzer@moredun.ac.uk or the 
Booksales e-mail: Booksales@eBPS.org.uk. I can also be contacted by post: Frank Katzer, 
Highfield House, Muirburn, Skirling ML12 6HL, Scotland or by phone: 0044 (0)1899 860 307. 


BACK NUMBERS OF JOURNALS ORGANISER & SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS 
SALES — Pat Acock 


John Edgington has revised and expanded Special Publication 2 — Fern Names and their 
Meanings, and what a delight it is! It is good to have new Special Publications to sell. They 
make ideal presents, especially for non-member leaders of overseas meetings, as it is 
unlikely they will have the book. 


With the larger stock of Special Publications, room in the loft for journals is once again 
becoming a problem and so once more I appeal to members to send for some soon. I am still 
offering a bargain pack for £7 including postage. There is a price list on the website but do 
ask me as I can always do a deal for members. It grieves me to take our journals for recycling 
after all the hard work that goes into producing them. They are a treasure that we should be 
handing down to future generations so be sure to buy some while they are still available. 


Some people know that I am an avid collector of fern journals and I know that it 1s very 
difficult to make up sets by buying odd parts. Usually you must wait for a bound set to become 
available, often at an exorbitant price, and these only turn up every decade or so. However, I 
have been given a few older volumes of the Fern Gazette, including some facsimiles, by a 
local institution and can let these go to an interested member for little more than the postage. 


MERCHANDISE ORGANISERS - Bryan & Gill Smith 


We had a very successful year in 2016, mainly due to it being the BPS’s 125th Anniversary. 
Overall, sales were considerably more in 2016 (over £2,500) compared with 2015 (around 
£500). There were a lot more mail orders — nearly forty compared with only twelve in 2015. 
As is now the trend, many of the mail orders came through the BPS website. There were 
overseas orders from Denmark, Germany, USA and Taiwan in 2016 — none in 2015! 


We produced the 2017 BPS calendar early in the year to try to improve on sales, and it was 
ready for the AGM. This paid off and there were even more selling opportunities throughout 
the year. The calendar contained some stunning images from the Photographic Competition held 
at the 2015 AGM, and proved popular, selling out before the end of the year. Unfortunately, 
our local calendar manufacturer has closed due to retirements, so we are now seeking an 
alternative. Hopefully, the 2018 calendar should be available in time for the 2017 AGM and 
contain more stunning images, this time from the Photographic Competition at the 2016 AGM. 


As planned, we added several 125th Anniversary lines — commemorative mugs, tea towels 
and black polo shirts sported by members at the various shows during the year. However, 
we were disappointed that the mugs and tea towels did not prove as popular as we had 
hoped. During the year we also added four new items bearing the BPS logo — trolley coin 
key rings, lanyards, baseball caps and new design pens. We also started selling a lovely fern 
scarf designed by Susan Brooke. As the stock of BPS lapel badges (obtained long before we 
took over Merchandising) had run very low, we found a new supplier who maintained the 
original design. We also had to restock on the FSC/BPS Key to common ferns, the Chelsea 
Physic Garden fern cards, hand lenses and several items in the clothing range. 
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AS in previous years, the Spring and Autumn Indoor Meetings were good for face-to-face 
sales. These opportunities saved members postage and packing costs, as did the local 
regional meetings and national meetings that we attended. Members from overseas who 
attended the Cumbria meeting particularly benefited. Colleagues in the north sold 
merchandise at the AGM of the North-West Regional Group, and where possible 
merchandise was sold to the public at the various shows the BPS attended. Further details of 
the accounts can be found in the Merchandise section of the Treasurer’s report. 


As well as trying to keep the website merchandise details up-to-date, we updated the printed 
list in April, October and November to take account of changes in stock. The latest list was 
distributed with the Autumn Mailing, and can also be found on the BPS website. It 
currently boasts a range of nearly 30 items and a total of over 50 individual products, but 
we always welcome ideas for new items. 


HORTICULTURAL INFORMATION ADVISER -— Matt Busby 


Enquiries I received in 2016 included my opinion on an Osmunda variety, advice on planting 
ferns in a sink, examination of the reasons for damage to varieties of hart’s-tongue, sterilisation 
of soil-based composts and the propagation of soft-shield fern varieties from bulbils. 


I am always pleased to receive queries from members on any aspect of the cultivation of 
ferns. If I do not know the answer, I am sure that I will know someone who can assist. 


ARCHIVIST — Michael Hayward 


The Society Archive is now well established in the Herbarium of the Botany Department of 
World Museum Liverpool. Access to the archive proved to be excellent. During the past 
year the contents of all the storage boxes were checked against the new digital index, with 
accession numbers being assigned to each item. 1,700 accession numbers were created, but 
the number of items in the archive is considerably larger as, for example, a packet of 
photographs of a single occasion will have only one accession number, each photograph 
being individually listed in a separate table accessed through that number. About 25% of 
the photographic material in the archive is now digitised. I estimate that, at the present rate, 
it will probably take two years to complete the digitisation of all of the archival material, 
photographic and documentary. 


The most frequent requests this anniversary year were to provide photographs of old 
members and also addresses of a few members. The digital index has already proved its 
worth in enabling very rapid responses to these requests. 


It has become apparent that there are considerable gaps in the archive, with no photographic 
images of some prominent old members. There are also very many images, particularly of 
groups, where the names of the individuals are not recorded. Perhaps the Society should be 
more pro-active in sourcing images, particularly of our officers and committee members. 


Additions to the archive over the past year include detailed records of the Yorkshire 
Regional Group from its creation in 1984 to 2013, meticulously assembled by Barry Wright 
for their thirtieth anniversary, and early records of the North-West Group put together by 
the late Marjorie Garstang. 


Alison Evans has given me a considerable amount of help with the sorting and cross-checking 
of material, for which I am most grateful. My particular thanks are also due to the staff of 
the Herbarium at the World Museum Liverpool for making us so welcome over the last year. 


CULTIVAR REGISTRATION SUBCOMMITTEE — Martin Rickard 


Roger Golding is still progressing through the first draft of the Polypodium register. Going 
alphabetically I know he has got through ‘S’ so there cannot be too much more to do, but 
this is only the first phase, editing will be another very time consuming operation. Matt 
Busby is similarly involved with a register of Osmunda cultivars. This will be much smaller 
but still not straightforward. Matt needs to visit several herbaria to double check details. 


Somewhat in parallel with register preparation, I have put a note in this year’s Preridologist 
on very welcome minor change in the rules governing cultivar naming. Hopefully this will 
help the registrars. 
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AWARDS 


HONORARY MEMBERSHIP — A.R. (MATT’) BUSBY 


During 2016 Honorary Membership was conferred on Matt Busby 
for his services to the BPS and to pteridology. 


The early 1970s were good years for the Society. The influx of new members included 
James Merryweather, Martin Rickard and, in 1972, Matt Busby, a young man from 
Smethwick who worked at the University of Aston. The next year Matt joined the 
Committee, on which he has served, as elected member, Secretary of the Society and then 
Vice-President, for 43 years. For this, and for his many other contributions to the Society 
and to pteridology in general, it is my pleasure to confer Honorary Membership of the 
British Pteridological Society on A.R. (‘Matt’) Busby. 


Rarer eta aol . When Jimmy Dyce relinquished the post of Secretary 
Nis oi: “cigae in 1979, Matt offered to take over. At first doubtful 


= coe | 
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that he could do the job justice, he became a worthy 
successor to Jimmy and remained Secretary for 20 
years. At the same time Matt took on other substantial 
tasks. In 1975 he set up the Midlands Group, one of the 
first Regional Groups, which he continued to organise, 
sometimes as Midlands, sometimes as West Midlands, 
until 1997, leading numerous regional — and national 
— field and indoor meetings. After a period when the 
Group had gone quiet, Matt has resurrected it this year 
(2016). And in 1974 Matt succeeded Jimmy as 
organiser of the Society’s stand at Southport Flower 
Show. ‘Organiser’ is the wrong word as for 31 
* consecutive years, to 2004, Matt combined the roles of 
photo: BPS Archives ¢gnstructor, exhibitor and prize-winner. He organised 
Matt Busby at Southport stands at many other shows, including BBC Gardeners’ 
Flower Show 2000 World Live! at NEC Birmingham, and established a 
BPS Midlands Fern Show, which he organised for six 

years. Until her sad death in 1995, Matt’s wife Margaret was always there to support him. 


While interested in wild ferns (and especially in the fern flora of the West Midlands, 
including Coventry to which he moved on leaving the Black Country for a new post at 
Coventry University) and a regular on field meetings, Matt’s bias is probably to cultivated 
ferns, in particular the osmundas. For many years he has had the National Collection (now 
on behalf of Plant Heritage); Matt’s plants have often been used in NCCPG displays at 
Hampton Court Flower Show. He is preparing a Register of osmundas, currently in draft. 


This would be enough for most of us, but not for Matt. Whilst Secretary (1979-1998) he 
was also Fern Distribution Recorder (1977-1984), Editor of the Bulletin (1984-1989), 
organiser of the Foreign Hardy Fern Special Interest Group (1994-2004) and Archivist, a 
job he took on in 1991 and relinquished only last year. Relieved of the secretaryship, Matt 
became, and still is, our Horticultural Information Adviser. And for five years from 2008, 
he organised the Spore Exchange, one of the most popular of the Society’s activities. 


I first met Matt in 1999, the year he was awarded the Stansfield medal for services to the 
Society. A mere beginner myself, I was immensely flattered when Matt asked my opinion 
on some wall ferns that he had found on a railway bridge. It was his way of extending a 
welcome to new members. Unassuming, courteous, helpful to tyros and experts alike, Matt 
epitomises all that is best in the Society, and the botanical world in general. His Honorary 
Membership recognises this, and his services to pteridology in Britain. 


John Edgington 
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OBITUARIES 


Joan Loraine 17 April 1924 — 19 February 2016 


Joan Loraine joined our Society in 1970. Initially she came on quite a few meetings and 
quickly became very friendly with Jimmy Dyce, who delighted in teaching her whatever he 
could about ferns. Living in Porlock, North Somerset, just on the northern edge of Exmoor, 
Joan was surrounded by ferns, hence her initial interest, but Jimmy expanded her horizons 
by introducing her to the wonderful world of cultivars. This was reflected in her garden, 
Greencombe, where she eventually planted enough Polystichum cultivars to be designated 
the holder of the National Collection of Polystichum by the NCCPG, now Plant Heritage. 


I think I first met her at the North Wales meeting centred at Beddgelert in September 1973. 
Joan loved our explorations and entered into every foray with great enthusiasm — until her 
car got stuck temporarily along the track running through Cwm Meillionen! Later in the 
week she showed far less concern for herself than her car when clambering over the wet 
rocks in Ceunant Llenyrch in the (unsuccessful) quest for Trichomanes speciosum! 


I first visited her garden that same year and revisited frequently for the next decade or two. 
Her mother was always in attendance and not surprisingly was also interesting company. At 
some point I think Joan said she was a cousin of the famous plantswoman, Elizabeth 
Strangman. In 1973 her garden was, and still is, gorgeous. It is planted with a wonderful range 
of plants, many rarely seen elsewhere. The rhododendrons are amazing along with a multitude 
of other trees and shrubs providing cover for the three-and-a-half-acre site. When Joan moved 
in in 1966, the site was terraced woodland, laid out by the previous owner. About 150 feet 
above sea level, it faced north with a wonderful view over Porlock Bay, but for two months of 
the year saw no sun at all. The proximity of the sea helped to prevent too many severe frosts, 
allowing Joan to grow some semi-tender ferns including Blechnum longicauda and Dicksonia 
antarctica. The dicksonias did suffer and sometimes even died but Joan always soon found a 
replacement. She was doubly fortunate with the site of Greencombe because just down the 
lane towards Porlock Weir was the established garden of Norman Haddon. Joan learnt a lot 
from him on suitable plants for Greencombe and she was the beneficiary of Norman’s 
generosity with plants and propagating material. Fortunately Joan set the garden up as a 
charitable trust many years before 
she died and left the management of 
the garden to her nephew, Robert 
Schmidt. Robert lived in America 
but frequently visited Greencombe 
and has now moved there with his 
wife Kim, so there is every hope 
that with Robert, and the team set 
up by Joan, the garden will continue 
to prosper. Current plans are for 
the garden to be open to the public 
from 2.00-6.00 p.m. every day 
from April to July. The garden 
website is www.greencombe.org.uk. 


Apart from Polystichum, which 
she referred to as the ‘thumbs-up 
ferns’, Joan had several other 
National Collections. Erythronium 
(dog’s tooth violets) was probably 
the largest, but she did want more 
collections. Blechnum was a 
favourite but she never had time to 
get it properly sorted. 


Photo: M.H. Rickard 


Over the years Greencombe has 
Joan Loraine at Greencombe, Porlock, Somerset been a lure for Society meetings 
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and for individual members. It would be impossible to mention all the meetings that have taken 
place there, but the last was in 2011 as part of a very well attended meeting covering north-west 
Somerset. The garden was as usual immaculate but it was a sad day. Joan had had a very severe 
stroke a few years before. She had lain on her kitchen floor for hours overnight unable to reach a 
phone and was left seriously handicapped. With typical grit she mastered driving an electric 
wheelchair with one hand and was even able to travel along the garden if accompanied. On this 
occasion Joan provided us with a fabulous afternoon tea and I’m sure she enjoyed our visit. 


In happier pre-stroke times I visited Greencombe with Veronica Cross in 2007. Joan was 
still in fine form, and that is how I choose to remember her. She was, as ever, fascinating, a 
delight to converse with and full of enthusiasm for the garden and life in general. It 
certainly helped that Veronica, a seasoned gardener and garden visitor, was running out of 
superlatives to describe the garden. Joan liked that! Joan’s house was not large but it was 
elegantly and interestingly furnished. For example she had a ceremonial sword and lance, 
gifted to her family by Amha Salassie, the son of Haile Salassie, Emperor of Ethiopia. We 
lunched in her predictably rather beautiful dining room. Joan was the master of the pregnant 
pause. The three of us were securely seated with soup in front of us. In the pause I picked 
up my spoon and dipped it into the soup, at which point Joan pounced — “Would you like to 
say grace Martin?” I did, but we have laughed about that quite a few times since! 


Outside the world of ferns and our Society, Joan led a very full life. I gleaned bits and 
pieces about her exploits in conversations over the years. Apologies for any inaccuracies; 
when you hear such stories you do not imagine that you will need to try to remember an 
accurate potted version 40 years or more later! 


Joan was born in London and was evacuated to Somerset with her family during the war. 
Later she had periods in Africa, Turkey and Rome before moving to Porlock in 1966, to be 
shortly followed by her mother. Joan’s parents were not Catholics but Joan joined the 
Catholic Church at the age of 19, and in 1950 she walked, yes walked, all the way on a solo 
pilgrimage to Rome. She slept where she could, often in barns, and lived off the kindness of 
the people she met en route. Her keenness for the Catholic faith lasted all her life. It was not 
always a popular distraction on Society trips because Joan had to go to mass each Sunday 
morning, delaying the group’s departure! On one occasion in the early 1970s, Joan and 
Jimmy Dyce came to stay with us when we lived in Ain in France. One precious day of this 
visit was spent driving to the Sanctuare de Notre Dame de la Salette, a site of great religious 
significance to Joan. Happily Jimmy and I found the sanctuary situated at moderate altitude 
in the Alps, surrounded by rich floral alpine pastures! Her devotion remained strong and for 
the Millennium she had a beautifully crafted mini-chapel built at the foot of her garden. 
This was much admired at her garden party celebrating 40 years at Greencombe in 2006. 
Her faith was tested by her stroke — but it survived. 


She was instrumental in organising Porlock’s adoption of the village of Ursoaia in the 
north-east segment of Romania, in the foothills of the Carpathian Mountains. Villages like 
Ursoaia were threatened with destruction during the recently overthrown Ceausescu’s 
dictatorship, so the idea was for Porlock to deliver aid to this adopted village. This was 
achieved largely through Joan’s determination. She visited the village several times in the 
1990s and possibly later, always taking aid. She wrote a 20-page booklet on her first trip to 
Ursoaia in 1990 (Operation Ursoaia, Porlock’s village in Romania). 


In 1994 Joan introduced the Loraine Award for nature conservation and organic farming. 
She had a dislike of chemical use in horticulture and agriculture, along with ploughing old 
grassland. Her award, with a prize of £2,000 to the winner and £500 to the two runners up, 
attracted 24 conservation-conscious small farmers to enter. By holding this award with the 
backing of the Soil Association Joan became quite prominent in the field of rural protection, 
and conservation in general. Of all the stories she told me, my favourite was as a result of 
this award. She had been invited to a lunch with other conservationists. I have no idea how 
many, but she did say that our Patron Prince Charles was present. Apart from the Prince she 
did not recognise anyone, so she sat down to lunch surrounded by strangers, most much 
younger than her. However, Joan found that she was getting on extremely well with one 
much younger man sitting beside her. The pair of them were locked in conservation 
throughout the meal, to the virtual exclusion of anyone else at the table. At the end as they 
rose to depart Joan said to the young man “I’m awfully sorry but I did not catch your 
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name”. He replied “Paul McCartney”. So Joan followed up with “...and what do you do?” 
To the next reply “I am a Beatle”, Joan had to know “...and what is a Beatle?”! 


This encounter just sums up so much about Joan. She was a fascinating lady with incredibly 
wide experiences across so many fields, but not pop music! I suspect it was obvious to Paul 
McCartney that Joan had no idea who he was — hence the great attraction of being taken at 
face value by such a charming lady, albeit a generation older. Subsequent to this meeting 
she and Sir Paul regularly exchanged Christmas cards. 


She did put pen to paper quite frequently, contributing a weekly or monthly column on 
gardening to the local paper under the slightly anonymous name ‘G.C.” (of course 
Greencombe!) She wrote at least one book for children entitled Jake & Whots, a 
comprehensive colour Greencombe guide, the booklet on her first journey to Romania, a 
booklet guide to the Loraine Award — and perhaps much else besides. 


We probably each have our favourite gardens, with preferences shifting from time to time. 
Twenty years ago I considered Greencombe my favourite, and even today it comes in my 
top three! Joan was a marvel! 

Martin Rickard 


Vivien Green c. 1927 — 2016 


Vivien Green, often ‘Miss Green’ despite Jimmy Dyce’s rules of Christian names only, was 
a lovely lady who kept largely to herself but embraced the BPS in her native Essex. 


Vivien joined the Society in 1969. On the 20th June 1971 she led her first meeting from her 
home beside the main Halstead to Colchester road at Aldham, Essex. Her mother was present 
for this and other early meetings but I don’t remember her sister, who joined the BPS that 
year, being present. It was a wonderful meeting because it was local for a few keen 
members, including me, and Vivien was a delight. On arrival she gave us welcome coffee in 
her cottage; I was left wondering where she ate, as her dining table was completely covered 
with very healthy looking spore cultures! Next we were shown the garden, full of species 
and cultivars, many raised by Vivien from spores. Then we all went off to explore the 
surprisingly interesting Essex fern ‘desert’. Vivien showed us an impressive list of species 
growing wild. She did not drive, and many of these she had discovered while cycling the 
lanes over a large area and through contacts with local botanists. 


Her Essex day meeting became an annual fixture on the Society’s programme from 1971 to 
1975. Quite an achievement in the afore-mentioned fern desert! But eventually we had seen 
all the ferns within cycling distance and the annual meetings stopped, to be revived less 
regularly. The next meeting was in 1980, and in 1991 the group were invited back to her 
garden after visiting Fingringhoe Wick. In 1995 the local group again visited her garden 
and her sister’s garden after a meeting locally. 


With time Vivien seemed to attend fewer meetings, but I may be mistaken over that as I had 
moved away from East Anglia. Happily she is in the group photographs published for the East 
Anglia Group meetings she attended in 1992 at Boxford in Suffolk and in 2005 at Earls Colne. 
I don’t think she often strayed far from North Essex, although I do remember her attending a 
meeting I organised in the Axe Valley in Devon in 1972. She certainly also attended some 
meetings at the Natural History Museum in London. It was always a pleasure to see her. 


I’m sure she derived a lot of pleasure from her membership otherwise she would not have 
stayed a member for 47 years to become, by the time of her death aged 89, our sixth longest 
standing member. Her sister, who lived next door, sadly died a short while before Vivien. 


In her will Vivien kindly left her fern collection and fern books to the Society. Iam very happy 
to report that within the very tight time schedule set by Vivien’s solicitor several members 
collected as many of the ferns as possible from the dining room table and garden. There were 
many gems, including a rather nice Polystichum setiferum that I named in her honour. Our 
thanks to Tim Pyner, Pat Acock, Julian Reed and Gert-Jan van de Kolk for sorting everything 
out on site. Hopefully Vivien’s plants will be split up and shared among interested members, 
possibly for a small contribution to Society funds. 

Martin Rickard 
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Jack Garstang 13 November 1928 — 21 May 2016 


Jack, like many Barrovians, started work at Vickers, later to become BAE. His engineering 
experience helped to develop his practical bent, which, in time, was so highly valued by the 
North-West Group of the BPS. His strong belief in the rights and potential of the individual 
led him to become a Deputy Shop Steward. He also joined the Communist Party in his late 
teens and visited Czechoslovakia in the late 1950s on a British Communist Party trip. 


Another significant facet of his life was climbing. As a founder member of the Barrow 
Mountaineering & Ski Club in the early 1960s, he features in a cheerful photo in the Annals 
of the society, roped up on a vertical slab on Great Gully in Wasdale. Another, taken inside 
the club hut in Coppermines Valley, pictures youthful versions of both Jack and Marjorie 
who had married in 1953. 


He took redundancy from BAE in the mid-1980s, and qualified as a sailing trainer for 
Wigan Education Authority, based at their outdoor centre on Coniston. As a relaxing 
sideline, he took up half-marathon running as a ‘senior’ and enjoyed travelling around the 
North of England and Scotland to take part in events. He was remarkably fit and, 
amazingly, his first ever visit to a GP was in his eighties for a tetanus jab after a dog bite. 


Marjorie enthused him with her love of ferns, initially evidenced in their own lovely garden 
at Penny Bridge, and then in the context of the NW Group whose resurgence was, to a large 
extent, her achievement. Typically, Jack supported her wholeheartedly, acquiring an 
impressive knowledge of ferns and their whereabouts in the Lake District. Always a free 
spirit, he strongly resisted the creation of a formal committee (“nothing but talking shops!’’) 
but happily led many group excursions in the area he knew so well. I can still see him, 
leaving us safely parked on a sheep-track path while he bounded down a steep slope near 
the cliff top at St Bees to retrieve a frond from an isolated hay-scented buckler fern for us to 
sniff. As a ‘can do’ man, he contributed hugely to the success of the Group entries in the 
Holker Garden Festival and managed to infect the rest of us with his enthusiasm in 
contriving our imaginative display stands. 


Latterly, most of his time was taken up caring for Marjorie, who suffered from dementia for 
their last ten years together, a task he performed with impressive patience and tenderness. 
He is succeeded by his daughters and three grandchildren. 

Melville Thomson 


Margaret Collins 1929 — 2016 


It was with much sadness that I received the news of the death of past member Margaret 
Collins on the 31st October 2016. Margaret joined the BPS in 1978, and she and her 
husband John were frequent attendees at both national and local meetings until ill-health 
overtook her in 2001. Margaret was always prepared to lend a hand, especially at our local 
Midland Group meetings. 


At the committal service a collection was made and a cheque for £130 was donated to the 
Society in Margaret’s memory. Our most sincere condolences go to husband John, 
daughters Hillary and Clare, and son Richard. 

Matt Busby 


IN MEMORIAM 


We were also sorry to learn of the death of the following (date joined BPS in brackets): 
Dirk Ambachtsheer of Eindhoven, Netherlands (2006) 


Mr Mick Craddock of Ampthill, Bedfordshire (1990) — an obituary will be published in 
the 2017 Bulletin. 


Mr Michael B. Forsgate of Mortlake, London (1997) 
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MEETINGS PROGRAMME 2017 


Meetings Secretary: B.D. Smith 
Meetings Subcommittee: R. Golding, N.J. Hards, T. Pyner, J.P. Reed, M.H. Rickard, 
P.H. Ripley, F.J. Rumsey 


Sat. 22 April AGM & Spring Indoor Meeting - University of Hull 
Leader/Contact: Yvonne Golding 
Sat. 6 - Sat. 13 May Week field meeting - Azores 


Leader/Contact: Tim Pyner 
Sat. 17 - Sun. 18 June *Plant Society weekend - RHS Wisley: BPS Stand 


Contact: Julian Reed 

Fri. 7 - Sun. 9 July Weekend field meeting - North of Ireland 
Leader/Contact: Hazel Metherell 

Sat. 15 July Day Cultivar Group meeting - Sizergh, Cumbria 


Leader/Contact: Julian Reed 
Mon. 17 - Thurs. 20 July Field meeting - Kindrogan, Scotland 
Leader/Contact: Heather McHaffie 
Sat. 5 - Sun. 6 August BPS Display weekend - RHS Wisley 


Contact: Julian Reed 
Thurs. 17 - Sun. 20 Aug. *Southport Flower Show: BPS Stand 
Contact: Michael Hayward 
Sat. 9 - Sun. 10 Sept. Weekend field meeting - West Devon 
Contact: Tan Bennallick 
Sat. 18 Nov. Autumn Indoor Meeting - Cambridge Botanic Garden 


Leader/Contact: Tim Pyner 
* Event supported by, but not organised by, the BPS. 


For further details of these meetings please see the Meetings Programme sheets sent to 
members with the Autumn Mailing and also available on the BPS website. For general 
enquiries about meetings, contact the Meetings Secretary (Meetings@eBPS. org.uk). 


REGIONAL MEETINGS 


These meetings are open to all members, so if you are visiting one of the following areas 
you would be very welcome to join in. For details of meetings please see the BPS website or 
contact the regional organisers by e-mail, or by post enclosing a stamped addressed envelope. 


Cornwall & Devon [an Bennallick, Lower Polmorla, St Wenn, Bodmin, Cornwall PL30 5PE 


Cormwall@eBPS. org.uk 

East Anglia Tim Pyner, 182 Southchurch Boulevard, Southend-on-Sea, Essex SS2 
4UX; EastAnglia@eBPS.org.uk 

Manchester & John Grue, Briarfield, Moss Lane, Broadbottom, Hyde, Cheshire 

N. Midlands SK14 6BD; ManchesterNorthMidlands@eBPS org.uk 

Midlands Matt Busby, 16 Kirby Corner Road, Canley, Coventry CV4 8GD 
Midlands@eBPS.org.uk 

North Wales David Hill, 54 Grosvenor Avenue, Rhyl, Denbighshire LL18 4HB 
NorthWales@eBPS.org.uk 

North-West England Robert Sykes, 1 Moss Howe, Crosthwaite, Kendal, Cumbria LA8 8BW 
NorthWest@eBPS. org.uk 

Scotland Bridget Laue, 50 Liberton Brae, Edinburgh EH16 6AF; Scotland@eBPS org.uk 


South-East England Paul Ripley, 2 Station Villas, Station Road, Appledore, Ashford, Kent TN26 
2DF; SouthEast@eBPS.org.uk 

S. Wales & Borders Brian Dockerill, 19 Westfield Road, Glyncoch, Pontypridd, Mid-Glam., 
CF37 3AG; SouthWalesBorders@eBPS.org.uk 


Wessex Jo Basil, 14 Royden Lane, Boldre, Lymington, Hants. SO41 8PE 
& Andrew Leonard; Wessex@eBPS.org.uk 

Yorkshire Bruce Brown, 4 Bank Parade, Otley, West Yorks. LS21 3DY 
Yorkshire@eBPS.org.uk 


DISCLAIMER: Views expressed by contributors to The British Pteridological 
Society Bulletin are not necessarily those of the British Pteridological Society. 
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FIBRE X NURSERIES Ltd 
Hardy and tender ferns 
Pelargoniums, Begonias, Hederas, Hardy Geraniums, 
Conservatory plants and tropical Hibiscus 
www.fibrex.co.uk E-mail: sales@fibrex.co.uk 
Honeybourne Road, Pebworth, Stratford-upon-Avon, Warwickshire CV37 8XP 
Catalogue on request 


BOWDENS 


Incorporating Rickards Ferns and World of Ferns 
Consultants: Martin Rickard & Dick Hayward 


Hardy and non-hardy ferns, tree ferns and ferneries planted 
www.bowdenhostas.com 
Cleave House, Sticklepath, Devon EX20 2NL 
Tel.: 01837 840989. E-mail: robin@bowdenhostas.com 


FANCY FRONDS 


World-wide selection of temperate, semi-tropical, xeric and tree ferns, 
including Selaginellas and Equisetum and British cultivars 


www.fancyfrondsnursery.com 
USA orders only. E-mail: fancyfronds@gmail.com 


THE FERN NURSERY - RN. Timm 
Hardy outdoor ferns. Display garden. 
www.fernnursery.co.uk 
Grimsby Road, Binbrook, Lincolnshire LN8 6DH 
Tel.: 01472 398092. E-mail: neilfernnursery@gmail.com 


IVYCROFT PLANTS 
Ferns, snowdrops, herbaceous and alpine plants 
www. ivycroftgarden.co.uk 
Ivington Green, Leominster HR6 OJN 
Tel.: 01568 720344. E-mail: ivycroft@homecall.co.uk 


SHADY PLANTS 
Mail order specialist fern nursery 
www.shadyplants.net 
E-mail: mike@shadyplants.ie Tel.: 00353 86 0542171 


CRAWFORD HARDY FERNS 
Hardy ferns from around the world, tree ferns 
hardy exotics, palms, bamboo 
www.crawfordferns.co.uk E-mail: info@crawfordferns.co.uk 
High Street, Spetisbury, Dorset DT11 9DP. Tel.: 01258 857240. 


BROWNTHWAITE 
Hardy Plants of Cumbria. Casterton, near Kirkby Lonsdale 
Traditional working nursery with a wide variety of perennials, grasses and shrubs. 
Large selection of hardy ferns. An excellent range of old and new varieties. 
Tel.: 015242 71340. www.hardyplantsofcumbria.co.uk 
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